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THE GIPSY’S CURSE, 
BY THE AUTHO:: OF 
Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,’ “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” &c., &c. 
—__~»>—_— 
CHAPTER III. 
He sate him down at a Verne base, 
And passed his hand athwart his face, 
Like one in dreamy, musing mood. 
Dejected was his attitude ; 
His head was drooping on his breast, 
Fevered, throbbing, and oppressed. 

Tu& beautiful gipsy girl slackened her pace when 
she had fairly gained the interior of the wood and 
tome within sound of voices from the encampment 
f her tribe—voices soft and rich, such as seemed 
Nature’s gift to the children of her more glowing 
‘ume—voices that brought a deeper flush, a brighter 
glitter to the olive cheeks and jetty, almond-shaped 
eyes of the youthful prophetess. 

Amice paused suddenly to listen as she came 
*ithin earshot of the speaker, all unconscious of the 
eegance of her attitude as her graceful head and 
fraalike throat were bent forward in eager, anxious 

stening. 

At that moment her whole soul was absorbed in 
yrdlous anxiety for possession of the secret that 
might be thus etrayed to her, and her beautiful eyes 
literally burned as if the scene that met their view 
Was actually scorching to her sight. 

_Ayoung, bright girl, peta ile» of not more than 
hhc or eighteen summers, though in truth more 
vay either of those magic numbers had rolled over 

I ey careless nature, was half crouching on the 
groun at the foot of a stately elm tree, looking 
atchly up into the faceof her companion, a youth of 
me twenty or more years, and as romantically 
ae as any artist’s or sculptor’s dream of mas- 

ine beauty, 

: Tall, lithe in limb, as his forest life might well en- 

“e, With a frame more matured than twenty-one 
Tos mght have strengthened in more secluded life, 





{WHAT WAS HEARD IN THE WOOD.) 


and with a noble, intellectual expression illumining 
his well-formed features, Juan DeCastro might well 
chain the eye of one sex and win the heart of the 
other, save that his obscure origin and roving life 
prevented such intimate contact with his kind. 

“Lena,” he was saying, earnestly, as the girl ap- 
proached, “it is useless to preach to me. I am 
chafed, fevered with this life. What use was it to 
give me refined tastes and education, then keep me 
a wanderer like a mere ignorant vagabond on the 
earth ? I tell you,” he continued, vehemently, “ that 
our whole existence is a disgrace, Lena. Are we not 
banned, despised, hated, without country or nation ? 
And you bid me be happy, submissive—proud, I sup- 
pore, of my very shame—happy in my vagrant, 

rute-like life.” 

There was a soothing sweetness in the clear, 
—_ tones which replied to the passionate out- 
urst, 

“Dear Juan, surely it is truer wisdom to uso all 
the means of happiness that your talents and your 
knowledge give you than to fret and chafe against 
the evils you cannot help. Then there are Amice and 
I,” she went on. “Are we nothing in the scale, 
Juan? What should we do without you? I[should 
be sadly desolate ; and as for Amice——”’ 

She stopped abruptly as if afraid of saying too 
plainly what was on her lips. 

Juan started round with a quick, sharp gaze into 
his companion’s face, and Amice drew back closer 
within the thicket, while yet her ears were literally 
strained to catch the next accents of the unconscious 


pair. 

** Well, Lena, what of Amice?”’ he asked. ‘She 
is so different to you, my gentle little confidante. I 
dare not trust her with my wayward murmurs, and 
a I fancy she avoids, nay, scorns such 

i) ve 

“No, no,” eagerly returned the girl, “ you do no% 
do her justice, Juan. Amice is so beautiful thrt, 
even if my uncle were not chief of our tribe, ghe 
must be first with all, Then she is accustow.ed to 
such homage that perhaps you do not honouw’: her as 
you should, and that ga}is 5 proud spiriy,, Bot I 
am sure, quite sure, thy.t you are the oul, one in 


camp whom she even condescends to bestow one 
thought upon, and she would be miserable if you 
were to go away, though she might not show it as 
much as I should, Juan.” 

The innocent girl bent forward and threw her 
arms round her companion’s neck and kissed him 
lovingly, as if he had in truth been her plighted 
over. 

There was a sudden twitching of the lips, a grind- 
ing of the teeth, that might have been heard even 
by the young pair had they not been engrussed in 
the subject of their anxious talk. 

“ Beautiful,” murmured Juan, as if rather to him- 
self than his comipanion ; “ yes, she is grandly beau- 
tiful, I confess; but it is not tle winning, feminine 
beauty that chains a man’s very soul, Lena. Ah, TI 
never knew till now why it was that Amice did not 
enthrall my whole heart as she well might when I 
am at her very mercy.” 

Lena laughed gaily as she answered, with arch 
earnestness : 

“Ts it because you are in love with me, Juan? 
You must not permit that, you know. It would be like 
a grand eagle and a foolish little linnet, who would 
certainly have her feathers all destroyed in the 
eagle’s nest. Please don’t be so terribly silly.” 

Juan shook his head with a momentary glance of 
admiration at the bright, joyous creature, who was 
as yet unshadowed by even girlish sorrows. 

“T do love you very much, my sweet Lena, and I 
often wish you were my sister instead of my cousin, 
that I might have the right to the sympathy and 
affection you lavish on me. But if Iam in love,” he 
continued, thoughtfully, “it is not with my littlo 
birdie and her lark-like joyousness, but——” 

“But with Amice,” put in Lena, clasping her 
hands with delight. ‘ Oh, Iam so glad, Juan. That 








will please my uncle, and I am sure she cares so 
ine for you, only she is too proud to show it, and 
every one will be happy, and you won’t go away. It 
is whas I have wished so often, and——”’ 

“Hush, Lena, hush,” interrupted Juan. “It was 
not that 1 meant. Itis not Amioe. She would never 
win my heart. No; since I have betrayed myself I 


the | must fell you more, or you would ran away Wil 
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some foolish fancy that mitht do harm to all. Lena, 
she whom I love is as high above me as the eagle of 
whom you spoke but now,'and @s lovely and sweet 
as she is nobly born. And I—I ama wandering 
gipsy, with the habits of the deer in yon park, and 
the shame of the outcast on my brow.” 

Amice’s hands were clenched till the blood oozed 
from beneath the finger nails.. Her eyes flashed 
lightnings from her hiding-place, that might well 
have scarified the unconscious object of her passion- 
ate rage. 

“Juan! Oh, my poor, poor Amieor- burst from 
Lena, with trembling alarm in her very accents. “Is 
it that then which makes you s0 bitter, so discon- 
tented? Oh, Juan, forget it and cast it from you. 
Think of all the joyous freedom of our life, think of 
my uncle’s goodness to you, his pride in you as his 
successor, and of Amice. ‘Try to be happy, and for- 
get this hopeless fancy.” 

“It is no fancy, Lena,” he returned, fiercely. “It 
is fixed, earnest truth. I will tell you all, then you 
shall judge. Do you remember when we were in the 
forest near Manheim, where that old professor used 
to give me lessons because I saved his favourite 
dog’s life, Lena?”’ 

“Yes, and nearly lost your own, dear Juan. Well, 
goon. What could he have to do with your being 
in love? Iam sure he had no daughter,” said the 
girl, with half-comic impatience. 

“No, but one day as I was coming back to our 
tents, Lena, from his house I heard a cry, such @ 
sad, piteous ery, in a voice that sounded sweet even 
in its pain,” he said, impetuously. ‘I could not see 
any one, for the forest ran up the very mountain 
edge just at that spot; but I wentinto the thicket 
and plunged amidst the trees and bushes till I 
was bleeding and bruised in the struggle to get near 
the voice, which kept moaning and wailing as I 
went on. At last, after a desperate struggle, [ found 
the spot whence it came. ThereI saw a girl, so lovely, 
so sweet, so patient in her suffering, Lena, that I 
thought I had never seen such an angel even in a 
picture before. She was leaning against«a tree;4 
holding a small dog in her arms, that- she’ hat 
snatched up in spite of her own “wounded, bleeding 
feet, which made her unable to move another’ step? 
Ah, Lena, you would have wept to see theagony she* 
bore so bravely, thinking more of hemtityy pet than 
of herself.” 

** And you, what did you do, brave Juan ?” asked 
Lena, her bright eyes fixed eagerly on him in thein-- 
terest of the tale. 

“TP Oh, howcan you ask, Lenw? I had more 
strength than I could have believed. I lifted: her in: 
my arms and carried her like-a child till wecame-to 
the edge of the forest, then I placed\herima carriage 
that was waiting with a dolt of a ladatithe'ponies’ 
heads. She said she could drive hom#\s0 earnestly 
that I felt sure she was afraid of her danger being 
known, and had she bid me jump off the mountain 
top I would have obeyed her, I do believe.” 

‘*Her name? Who was she?” asked Lena, in 
hopeless despair at the danger thus shadowed forth 
for her favourite cousin. 

“I did not inquire. I was too much engrossed 
with her to even remember that she had a name, 
save that of an angel,” he replied, impetnously. 

“You have remembered it all these years. Let 
me see, I was only sixteen when you were at Manheim, 
and now I am nineteen, Juan. Am I not getting 
old” she said, laughing joyously. 

“Lena, you cannot comprehend, you’ in your 
utter innocence, your happy freedom from such 
feverish pangs,”’ he returned, quickly, ‘‘ But when 
features are branded on the heart, when tlie voice 
sounds:in the ears whether in sleeping,or waking 
moments, there is little hope of forgetfulness, little 
desire for change.” 

* Did she not speak ? Did she not tell you of her- 
self and her life?” asked the girl, simply, 

‘I could not have pained her by a question. She 
was too timid, too helpless for a word,” he replied, 
enthusiastically, “‘ Only I observed coronet on the 
panel of the pony carriage, and I saw that one of 
her rings was of priceless diamonds, But it was not 
that. ‘There was that in her every look and gesture 
that spoke of gentle blood.’’ 

‘* What was she like?”’ asked Lena, with a deep 
sign. 

“ Like a dazzling daughter of the South, with her 
jetty eyes, her rich skin and hair, hor coral lips. and 

white teeth,” he returned. ‘‘ But her mien wasof a 
high-born, long-deecended child.of rank, Lena.; I 
would stake my life on her gentle birth,” 

Lena was silent for a brief moment, then. she 


spoke with an unwonted gravity in. her young face, 


and clear voice : 

“ Juan, I am no believer in the prophetic gifts of 
our race, and, as‘you and I too well. know, they are 
often nsed but as a means: of extorting money and 
tricking the unwary and foolish, still there is suffi- 
cient instinct in my blood to bid me warn you of the 
danger of this mad folly. I can see only danger and 


struck madness». Juan, for Heaven's sake,’ for 
yourself, for Amite, for mo if you will, crush this 
ee folly-and xéturn to your kisdred-and your 
uty.” 
It was strange toseethe: earnest) thoughtfulness 
in that bright face, sttamge to ‘meet* reproof and 
warning from those yielding, girlish lips, or to see 
the very shadow of anxious omen overshading the 
sunny carelessness of so joyous a nature. 
Even Amice in her concealment felt the boiling 
rage within her hushed into a chill stillness as she 
beard the weird words and discerned the unwonted 
dignity of her cousin’s manner. She waited anxiously 
for the reply ere she stole from her hiding-place. 
“Lena, my cousin, it is useless. Let. what may 
come I cannot change. Better death than dis- 
honour, madness than misery.” 
Amice’s lips closed from their eagermlistening to 
firm, determined rigidity, that would haye been fear- 
ful in one less young and beautiful, and as ‘she 
glided noiselessly away shé: whispered: 
“Yes, yes, so-ibshall be.\"-Death, madness, with 
revenge, or else:-iappiness and love. Yes, yes, time 
shall show whether the daughter of the peer or the 
peasart shall win theday.”’ 





CHAPTER’ IV. 
Foul demonsiof the earth and air, 
From this:their wonted haunt exiled, 
Shall flee before thy presence fair. 
We bow us to onr lot of care, 
Beneath thy guidance reconciled. 
Hear for a maid a maideu's prayer. 





the count has been asking f 
again,’ exclaimed Gretchenj 
German maid, as the heigessenteredther luxur 
dressing-r t the 


girl, ina kind of languid 
—— of hen 

» “Oh; no, . Thank the count? 
as‘strong » Seeaice any at Hieron of hisye: 
can be;” responded tho maiden. “ But-visiters-ha 
arrived while/you were away, and: my lordswish 
you to receive ‘them, I-‘suppose, Tadeod,-be Tay 
ordérs that when you arrived, whatever»might” 
’ ou to goto hisapsaet 

‘you dressed fordinner, my lady?’ 


otaily 
he “Ts am Pix) 


brows as-sheg jpiese’on the mantel. 

‘* My toilet will bea hasty one if-I lose-another 
moment;’’ she said, i >. “‘ buteof course-I 
mustobey/ the count’s *will:. Yowanust -have all 
ready when I retarn;Gretehtms and we shall soon 
accomplish the inportartimatter.”’ 

“What will your ladyship wear P” asked Gretchen, 
anxiously. ‘ ‘he white lace with the cameo orna- 
ments is avery becoming. dress. Will you,like that 
laid out, my lady?” 

“It is not of the slightest consequence ; doas you 
like,” hastily responded ‘the girl. And, springmg 
fromthe room with ‘the light, bounding’ step of a 
fawn, she hurried along the principal’ corridor’ till 
she reached the’ other wing where her father’s apart- 
ments were situated. 

She opened the door of the ~ante‘chamber to the 
private library, where'the count: usually sat, 'andas 
her father’s voice met ‘her’ear she did not even pause 
to consider who might’be his:companion; but with- 
out a moment’s heralding: of her approach stood 
within the apartment. 

The next instant she stood, half doubting whether 
to! advance into the room. 

Count Arnheim was there, sitting in his usual 
large reading-chair; but near him, om ‘the’ soft 
Axminster rug, and leaning on the massive mantel- 
piece for support, was a stranger, from whom she 
instinctively recoiled, though there was certainly 
nothing in his appearance to create such’ repug- 
nance, 

Fair, and somowhat massive ‘in features and ‘form, 
though with undoubted marks of aristocratic broed- 
ing:in his most careless gesture, the new comer had 

et a sardonic expression about his mouth and a 
Senwee in his light gray eyes that seenred to speak 
at once distrust and penetration to those whocame 
within its range, 

And, spite of his graceful’and deferential’bow to 
Elgiva, she felt that she was inthe presence of one 
who.was neither to be defied nor deceived with im- 

unity. 
ac Tan are late, Elgiva. Where have you been so 
long detained ?” asked the stately father, as. she 
stood half shyly, half proudly meeting the expected 
rebuke. 

“Simply a longer ridé than usual, papa mine,” 
she replied. ‘I had no idea that there were tobe 
any. bounds except the dinner-time for my return. 
I am very:sorry you required me in my absence.” 

“Neay,.there should certainly be no restraints 
imp * upon se fdir a queen,” interposed ‘the 





destruction, bloodshed and. broker hearta in store 
for you and others should you persist in this moon- 






“Ou, my lady, lam so glad: yowhavo returned jij 
qyousover and over} 
young Daidy Kigiva’s, » 


“ Indeedit wit isthe tumtter, Greta?’ ‘natalie si 
oi 


iva gave a little pretty-elevation™ of hereye:4 1 
at the'timepi 


“ Pardom me, but Elgiva is but princess royal, not 
queen, in my castle; prince,” said the dount, relaxing 
Arowever_ from his sternness of/expression as he 
marked the stranger’s unfeigned admiration of his 
child; . ‘‘ However,’ he added, ‘‘ we will not waste 
time by any’ farther parly. Elgiva, you will endea- 
vour to make the castle as agreeable as isin your 
power to my valued friend, Prince Charles, of Mertz, 
Prince, I need scarcely present you to this truant 
daughter of mine as Lady Elgiva' of Arnheim and 
Chetwode!” 

“Scarcely indeed, count. Thoagh the portraits 
I have seen scarcely do her justice,’’ was the reply, 
‘I yet believe I should have recognized your 
daughter from the resemblance even to their imper- 
fect sketches.”’ 

The compliment was evidently no mero flattery. 
There was an eager, keen glance in that cold eye 
that spoke its sincerity. 

And nowwonder when Elgiyva of Arnheim was the 
object of scrutiny. : 

Dishevelied as was her wealtl of raven black hair, 
and flushed the olive cheekjiishe had neyer looked 
more lovely than as she sté@dthere with'her proud 

d ) figuresdisp’ 
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thercountyithat was a. 
intentionalcontras¢itother slight, haughty 


rince Charles, she hdatély, qu’ theapart- 
> : 
The gentlémen-exobanged looks \as.she closed the 


“ Well; countjswhat’ is to be angured from this 
commencement?’ asked the prince, calmly. 

“Simply the usual frowardness of a petted 
child, my dear prince,” was the reply. “Surely 
you do not expect my heiress to throw herself at 
you like a poor cost-nothing ?” 

“Do not disturb yourself, count,” returned 
Prince Charles, coolly. “I have not the slightest 
doubt of the ultimate success afiour little arrange- 
ments. Indeed [, for one, seldom fail when my pur- 
pose is fixed, and you may perhaps find it your truo 
interest to remember this.” 

“T do not comprehend you, prince,” stammered 
the count. “What can I do save enforce your 
claims? Elgiva is too perfectly well born and well 
brought up to resist, after the first maiden shyness 
is over.” 

“Ah! Isthatthecase? Is it indeed only. shy- 
ness ?”’ asked the prince, ‘‘ Lady Elgiva scarcely ap- 

eared to be afflicted with that malady to my poor 
judgment. But so much*the-better, It should by 
no means befit'the chosen ‘bride-of the head of the 
house of Mertz to be:a foolish school girl-full of 
childish tremors. I rather prefer having a Juno to 
a Hebe for-my bride; Still we mustunderstand one 
another, count: Whatever be'the result,I stipulate 
for my entire freedour tu take my own course'in win- 
ning my bride and your support to whatever may 
think fit to say or do.” 

Count Arnheinr moved uneasily in his chair’ 

“Pardon me, prince ; I eannot'so-eompletely-yivld 
up my own natural anthority.overmy child. Surely 
the ~vort of'a man of honour’ showld ‘be sufficient 
wher f promise you every assistatice and énesurage 


gradation for you to demand and me to concede.” 

‘Ts there’ no ‘deeper’ degradation ’ than * that, 
Count of Arnheim ?” asked thie «guest, calmly. 
“ Your honse maybe a proud one, grant; but even 
the povrest’ is‘amrenable ‘to'stain and reproach. It 
would be a pity that'such a blight’ shoukt fall on's0 
faire floweras your lovely child.” 

The words were quietly spoken, but their effect on 
the nobleman was rather that of a thunder’ clap 
than cor careless suggestions of a: casuistieal: and 
eager suitor: : 

“I-I really cannot comprehend such singular 
language, prince. It is:scarcely the way to gam & 
high-born maiden to cast idle-aspersions’ on’ her 
race and name.” ; 

“ Nor do I commit such folly; count,’ answered 





strayger. ‘*Connt, thé sternest conld only bow be- 
fore BQ attractive a yoko” 


the prinse, calmly, “ Bit-you.cun scarcely deny that 
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there have been such remarkable proceedings in your 


family of late yearsthat. may lawfully becomea, 


subject of comment. The heir of ‘the race disap- 
peared. as a mere child, the mother died; it: is pre- 
sumed, of grief. Then, after a fruitless: search, 
pursued even into: foreign lands, the: late count, 
your cousin, quietly vanished. from the,.scene, and 
you conveniently assumed his place,’’ tha guest.vent 
on, ina calm tone, ‘ Now it is very, possible--nay, 
knowing what I doof the Zingari in foreign lands— 
I may even say that it is in a measure probable that 
such a deed might haye-heen designedly committed, 
provided—I say provided-+that there was some mo- 
tive whether of vengeance or gain for the crime.’’, 

The count started to his feet and his eyes literally 
glaredyon the speaker, 

“ Prince, this ds presuming too far, Even my, re-, 
gard. for yon, my patience, my forbearance will not 
stogp to endure such imputations.” 

“My dear count, I make no imputations,” returned 
the prince. ‘I am perfectly willing to believe that 
the, unfortunate nobleman, your cousin, fell a victim, 
to most causeless and capricions, animosity on the 
part.of my excellent,friends of the Bohemian tribe. 
Nay, more. There can be no reasonable doubt in any 
candid mind that the remains of the count rest-in 


peace beneath the family vault in Manhéim Cathedral. 


May they remain there so long as may be either 
convenient or honourable to you, worthy count.” 

“A somewhat bad jest, prince,” returned ‘the 
count, “ and savours rather of your. country’s doc, 
trines than ours. But if you please. we will leave 
the discussion and adjourn:to our dressing-rooms, 
[t would be a bad commencement .of. your -court- 
ship to show disrespect to the young Lady of Arn- 
heim.” , 

And with a foreed laugh the nobleman-ledithe 
way from the room and committed his guest.to the 
custody of the greom.of the chambers. ;. 

But no sooner had he gained his apartment than 
he gave way, to a very different, mood. 

“Can it be that he. knows-—that he suspects?” he 
muttered,“ But no,.no. The secret, is, saf eath, 
the waters of oblivion... Even I ceaso to, nealiza.it.at 
times, till forced on me by some frightfpl pang shoots; 
ing through my very vitals, And he is,so young, 
so utterly unconnected with the.whole events; it was. 
but a wild hint, a purposeless coincidence,, 1aman 
idiot to torment myself by such absurd fancies.” 

Count Arnheim rang the bell as he shook off tliase 
oppressive nightmare thoughts, and proceeded to 


despatch rapidly ‘foe necessary business of the toilet. , 
* ’ 


*., 

The dinner had come to aclose—at least so far as 
the young Lady Elgiva was concerned. The eum. 
brous tyranny of the English custom chained the 
count and his guest tothe dining-room long after 
its presiding goddess had vanished from the seene: 
And the youthful hostess impatiently deserted the 
more conventional and stately apartments,- and 
sprang up @ side staircase to a turret that had been. 
devoted to the nurseries and» schoolrooms.of the 
yout — scions .of the Chetwodes from«time imme- 
morialL 

Elgiva stopped at a door on the. first Janding- 
place of the spiral stairease,.and aftera slight, tap 
turned the lock and,entered. 

It was @ spacious. and comfortably...furnished 
room, tenanted only by one person at, the moment 
ol her visit, a. middle-aged woman, with finely cut, 
features, and hair untouched by one thread of frost 
ing silver in its sable hue. 

She was dressed in black, with but the,entwining 
ofa scarlet cashmere scarf twisted across her shoul: 
ders in a picturesque and becoming, graee. that 
imparted a singular air of distinction to o simple 
garb, And indeed, either from her.dark brunette 
complexion, her glossy satin hair, or her foreign air 
aud mien, there was a peculiarity about the woman’s 
Whole appearance that certainly could not be con- 
founded with the usual run of persons in therank she 
evidently occupied in the count’s household. 

She rose respectfully at the girl’s entrance, bub it 

seemed only as a passing tribute of respect, for she 
quickly resumed her seat and the rich embroidery 
ou which she was engaged, while the. young lady 
threw herself with a weary sigh on the pile of cush- 
‘ong that lay on the floor by the woman’s:chair. 
_. What als my young lady?” asked ithe womany 
still pursuing her tasteful employment, though her 
ra were fixed curiously on the beautifai girl at her 
eet, 

“Oh, Marian, | am weary, perplexed, ternifiad,” 
exclaimed Elgiva,. bitterly. 
Peacefully with that everlasting embroidery as if 
“ere Was no other interest in the world, I wish I 
.~ change with you sometimes.” 

Marian gave a low, incredulous laugh, 
i. 4, it is like the young to chate under ,their 
anaied trials while their elders bear their real bur, 
ne and patiently. You little know what you 
sudd or say when you talk thus.. But what is this 
i os access of discontent, fair Elgiva? What 
“; #armed you in your own ancestral domains ?” 
Oh, I scarcely know. Vague hints and fancies 


** And, you, go. on.-s0, 





that are far worse than tangible, evils,” replied the 
gitl. ‘Marian, how many years did you know my 
mother before I was born?’ 

““Notene. It was through your father’s family 
that I became-your mother’s attendant, my lady,” 
waa.the reply. “Lady Constance, your relative’s 
wife, was my first lady after I left-my own people,” 

“ Then you knew my unlucky little cousin? you 
remember--his being--stolen?’” ‘hustily exclaimed 
Elgiva. . " 

‘Tt remember his being lost,’ replied Marian, with 
calm emphasis. “Bat what brings that long-for- 

ttenisubjectito your mind, Lady Elgiva? « It is 
Shovthat is.meither pleasing nor useful to name— 
especially now.” ony ‘ 

“ Why ‘now,’ Mazian?”’ asked: the girl, sharply. 


“What differencé..tan there be in the renewal of: 


that miserable momory. at. this. especiil’ time any 
more-than at any. other 2”. 

“* Because it is. now. that-your heivess-ship is be- 
gina ning to se pang os 0 3 A eg eye “Tt 
wou ea pity to-cloud your | ir prospects by even 
a shadow.of the past!) '” a Rare 

“ But that is just why-I would speak of it—under- 
stand it,’”’ exclaimed Elgiva.. ‘Do you suppose:I 
would-ever consent-to-buny such ah event in obli- 
vion when honour and justice.call for its publica- 
tion? Marian, tell me, did you ever see or hear of 
this new visitor at the castle, this.Printe Charles ?”’ 

The woman started and; panged for a moment ere 
she replied, se A : 

‘ His family is wall knows,my.lady., Their lands 
lie near to your father's, German, estates, but, can- 
not remember haying seen this especial member pf 
their house. What,is, he like?” 

“Oh, sneering, poli. courteons. hateful,” burst 
the girl, i iently.,, “And, my,father, seems to 
study and like him pat never sawv,,him: do before, 
Marian.. I hade pad fear him.’ 

** And allina brief hour or so,” replied the wo- 
man, raising. eyebrows. ‘Well, you may. be 
right so far, Lady Elgiva. I weuld counsel you not 
to offend him if such is.the case,” 

“ Why ?--why.? What-can-he' be to me- that 
I should stoop «touconceal my: feelings ?’”’ said the 
girl, impatiently | Of-course I! shall show the 
courtesy of a hostess, but I will not submit to any 
insolence from.a.prinee, any. more than from a 
peasant!” she.added, witha toss of her proud 


head. ‘ 

“Child, he is not to be trifled with,” said the 
woman, with a slight shudder. ‘‘ There are strange 
legends about his. family that, men whisper, rather 
than speak—tales of, secret pares of unknown 
agencies, whigh make, their, love and their hate 
eqnally dangerous, If you are the object of either 
may Heaven protect you, poor child!” she added, in 
a low voice, 

** Marian, . this, is, nonsense,” returned » Elgiva, 
though her blood retreated:¢romvythe: warm.cheeks 
and lips with,an, mneontrollable. chill. “ You for- 
get that in. Haglund such thingsicannot be. We only 
smile at such old wives’ tales:hore.”’ 

“ Was it.an old wives’ tale when the heir of Arn- 
heim and Chetwode was: stolen, never to return ?” 
asked Marian,. earnestly. ‘‘ Was it an old. wives’ 
= Y when his father died, on. his return to his pater- 
nal lands ere he reached. the end of his journey to 
their haven of ‘safety? Was it an old wives’ tale 
that the last, words spoken by the bereaved mother, 
whose death was~hastened by the, fearful shock, 
were the gasping ery, ‘ ‘I'he carse—the curse is work- 
ing at last’? Lady kigiva, there may be equal folly 
in disbelief as in too great credulity. I warn you, 
once and for.ever, not to dare your fate!” 

““ What would you counsel then, good Marian ?” 
said the girl, in a Subdued tone. “Surely the 
daughter of, Arnheim, apd Chetwode should not be 


reduced so low as to fear even. where no actual dan-, 


gey threatens ?” 

“Prudence is not fear, my good lady,” returned 
Marian, eagerly; ‘‘and where you have might and 
unscrupulous ambition ranged ‘against, you nothing 
but wariness and skill’ can avail in such a conflict. 
Do not let this same prince guess that you dislike, 
still less that you fear him; and, what is more, keep 
such feelings from your father’s knowledge, as you 
value your peace-and his safety.” 

Elgiva grasped the woman’s brown hands in her 
own.small palms, and fixed her own. dark, flashing 
eyes keenly on the scarcely less brilliant orbs of her 
companion, as if to read their inmost. secrets. 

“ Marian,” she said, “‘ you are. concealing some- 
thing from me; I see.it in, your look—I hear it 
in your voice. And it is. net the first mysterious 
warning [ have received this day. I must—I will 
know the truth! Surely you.do not faar my courage 
or my pledged word, if you confide in me, what, I have 
surely. the best right to,know?; .What is the power 
of |this same prince, over aud,mine? and how 
could. he be connected with the long past? : I, the 
sole heiress. of my. race, the, nearest relative of the 
missing Oscar, demand an answer,,or total silence 
instead, of these irritating hints and, warnings |’ 

Marian had not blenched beneath the, proud look 





and impetuoys tone of, the, girl; and, when Elgiva 
pansed she appeared rather to be absorbed in, gad 
and perplexing thought than cither daunted or 
piqued at the imperious haughtiness,of the flashed 
and eager héiress. 

_ “Young lady,” she said, at length, “I held you 
in my arms at, your birth. I gave a solémn pledge 
to your dying mother never to desert you so long as 
you might need my humble care ; and no reproaches 
from you,shall induce me to break my. promise,ta 
the dead or abandon you to your fate. But,)’ sho . 
went on, ina more subdued tone, ‘I must be equally 
true to my oath to one whom I dared not resist ; ‘and 
that oath sealg my.lips till all is over and-the drama | 
finished. Spare me all useless quéstigqnipg,; I neithoy 
will nor can say, more.” 

\ «T€ J refuse to be gnided by, you—if T follow the 
impulses.of my own heart and will?’ asked, the , 
young heiress, on whom a suspicion, of her, attond- 
ant’s sanity wag rapidly dawning, 

“Then you will make my task ‘more dificult--you 
willvincrease the risk to yourself and: thoge wha 
love you best, whom you are bound to love,’ replied 
the woman, calmly; “ but you would not change my 
purpose.” 

Elgiva started, in spite of her ineredulous doubts. 
It) was almost a repetition of the young gipsy’s pr¢-, 
digtion, though in a different connection and tono 
that gave it a yet'more thrilling significance. 

** Well,” she exclaimed, lightly, “I am very silly, 
tojruin. my peace by these vague, causeless appre-, 
hensiong.. It will be time enough to consider my, 
conduot when called upon to act., But one, thing 
iseertain, Marian. It can never—never be the duty 
of ja high-born maiden to stoop to deception,.or bend 
toithe yoke of an insolent stranger, and I would dio 
— than suffer such degradation.” 

arian looked with irrepressible admiration at tho 
proud bearing of the. girl, 

“You are worthy of your station. Pity if you 
should be hurled from your. pedestal,” she, sail, 
thoughtfall y. 

“At least,,I would. not, fall,” retarned.thg, girl, 
with; a half-proud,. half-scornful, smile. , “ I woud 
spring down,from the,height,from my own, fxee,yvill, 
Marian, No profana hand should ever.farce, me, to 
bend, no prayers, or, threats humble m@anmy own 
esteom. at whatever cost I may preserve, my, free ayd 
independent, will.” . 
Elgiva.of Arnheim perhaps scarcely, weighed, the 
full manor and solemnity of her words,as ghe,thus 
spoke, 

Yet in,after days, when their trush,was far.mero, 
severely tested than she could have «dreamed, of in 
her wildegt imaginings, she well aud bravely kept bor 
pledge, 

She ,endured and she dared ;both;,abasement 
and suffering, with, uncomplajning ,hopoism, rathey 
than. brook insyltor degradation from,ingolens and 
unrelenting enemies, 

farian, Oliver was about to reply when.a sharp 
tap atthe door startled both from thpir, forgetfal- 
negs.of the hour. 

“ Elgiva,.are. you here? I have been looking 
everywhere for you,” said Mabel Harcourts girlish 
voice, , “‘ The count and his visitorarein the dray- 
ing-room.; Do come. I really dare not,stay thexa 
algng,” added, the girl as Elgiva opened tha door, 

Suly child, as. if there could be. the, slightest 
danger in, my, father’s presonce,”’ said the; young 
cowutess,. perhaps, annoyed that her owa,alariun 
should. be, reflected in her friend., “ Have; they 
brought,up. tea, Mabel,,that I am in sugh, reqgest ¢’’ 

“ Yes, I think so. Really I dil not observe. [ 
was just.finighing that, delicious ‘ Paul’s, Conrt- 
shi did not even notice Prince Charles’s cn- 
trange il his, gold, hard voi¢a sounded close, by, ano, 

‘Does, Lady Elgiva usually leave, her, guesis 
in \solitary,, possession of her saloons?’ ha, sail, 
sneeringly,, ‘ or. is she bent on a moonlight ramble ? 
I fancied i saw, her dress through the, trees, juss 
now, 

“TI donot. know what possessed me, Elgy, but, [ 
answered him as angrily as you conld haye done. 

“*T believe Elgiva usually follows . her) own 
inglinations without, giving any, account of her, ac- 
tions, prince,’ I said, spitefully. But befored had , 
well finished, I was half frightened by your, father’s 
stern reproof,, ‘Pray, Miss. Harcourt, allow, your 
friend to do herself. more justice than, your, words 
imply,’ came like a,blow on my devoted,,heady * Lt 
my daughtor is so. wanting in duty and courtesy be 
assured, I shall knowhow to bring her,to,a, sense 
of ‘her, error, May I request you, ,will,,take the 
trouble to seek her, or shail 1 send a servant to au- 
nounga our presence in her drawing-room ? 

“T ran away as fast as I could, Elgy.. Now, pray 
do not,lose a minute, or they will be angry.” 

The heiress only smiled scornfully as, she. calmly 
took her way, through the corridor to, the grand 





ty 
The timid Mabel could scarcely comprehend, tho 
magical effect of the haughty bearing of her friendy 
which she had so uselessly attempted to copy, 

“ Did you want me, papa?” said the heiress, pass- 
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ing to the count’s side, without even a glance at the 
expectant guest. “Mabel brought me a most urgent 
and alarming summons.” 

“Elgiva, my dear, what is all this foolish talk 
about these dreadful gipsies having ventured to ac- 
cost you?” replied her father, evasively. ‘“ Miss 
Harcourt seems to have been quite alarmed. It 
is your foolish fancy not to have a servant with you 
that exposes you to such insults.” ” 

** What is that you are talking of, count ?” inter- 
posed Prince Charles, hastily.- “I had no idea 
that you were as subject to gipsy incursions as we 
are in our mystic land, where we consider them as 
pet of our institutions, a kind of Sybillinic oracle 

be consulted at pleasure.” 

“ Here they are estimated as vagranta, vagabonds 
and thieves," returned the count, passionately. “I 
shall take care to have them expelled from my do- 
mains without delay.” 

* Pardon me, count; I must intercede on this oo- 
casion,"’ was the cool rejoinder. “I have a kind of 
natural affection for these remarkable Bohemians, 
and I really cannot feel at home in your country 
without their neighbourhood. I am sure I may 
count on your indulgence in this matter,’’ he added, 
carelessly. 

Elgiva waited breatiilesaly for her father’s reply. 
It appeared in her excited imagination as a test of 
Marian’s soberness and truth. 

The answer came at last, hesitating and depre- 
cating. 

“TI cannot resist your pleading, prince. If you 
desire it the worthless scamps must go free. But 
it will bring my severest displeasure if Elgiva permit 
any moro insolont f::-iliarity at their hands.” 

(Lv ve continued.) 


~ SCIENCE. 








Lominous Tusrs.--A recent communication from 
Paris alluded to the luminous tubes of M. Alvergnat, 
plilosophival instrument maker of Paris. These 
tubes, under the influence of electricity, owe their 
luminous properties to the vapours of bromine or 
of chloride of silicium in a state of tension. It is 
then an invention distinct from that of Gessler, since 
the luminous tubes of the latter, whose experiments 
are of course standard, do not contain the same 
vapours, and the ten-ion of the gases is different. 
‘Thus any attempt to .-cribe the invention of M. 
Alvergnat to M. Gessler cannot be substantiated. 

‘TRANSFERRING PENCIL DRAWINGS ON PAPER TO 
Boxwoop FoR ENGRAviING.—-The boxwood block 
must have a uniform white surface, which is got by 
rubbing over with flake white, wetted with water 
or saliva and allowed to dry. If the drawing is to 
be reversed for printing it must be done upon trac- 
ing paper. A piece of paper smeared over with black- 
Icad must be placed upon the white surface of the 
block, then the drawing. Go over the lines with a 
ateel point, and the result isa clearsketch left upon 
the boxwood. Drawings for wood engravers are 
generally done upon thin white paper, and it is usual 
to gum them round the edges while tracing. 

BromipE oF PorasstuM In Epi1tepsy.—Dr. Le- 
grand du Saulle has published the results of the ad- 
ministration of bromide of potassium in two hun- 
dred and seven cases of epilepsy. Headache, gas- 
tric disturbance, disturbance of sensation, and other 
troublesome symptoms have been described as fol- 
lowing the use of the remedy ; but these he has not 
found to occur when the drug has been pure. When 
the quantity taken daily reaches 4 grammes the re- 
flex sensibility of the fances, epiglottis. and root of 
the tongue, and the sensibility of the generative or- 
gans, are diminished. Acne then also appears, 
which is not, however, as has been represented, of 
critical importance. Dr. Legrand du Saulle com- 
mences with a gramme and a half or two grammes 
daily, and increases the dose gradually to 6 or 9 
grammes a day ; in one case, in the course of twenty- 
&ix months, the increase was to 14} grammes daily. 
In men no result may be observed till the daily dose 
reaches 4 or 5 grammes ; in women 3 or 4} grammes 
daily will sometimes produce distinct effects. Of 
207 epileptic patients treated with kromide of potas- 
sium, all symptoms of epilepsy ceased in 17, who 
were under observation during three or four years ; 
28 remained free from one to two years ; in 33 there 
was marked improvement; in 19 the intervals be- 
tween the attacks were increased, and these were 
Jess severe ; in 100 there was no result. Dr. Legrand 
considers that it is not sufe to entirely omit the use 

of the bromide, even when there has been no epilep- 
tic attack for a year. ‘The patients, however, must be 
watched, for under the prolonged use of the bromide 
mental disturbance, stupor, confusion of ideas, im- 
potence and acne are apt tosetin. The last-named 
affection has sometimes disappeared under the use 
of arsenic simultaneously with the bromide of po- 
tassium. 

THE IGNITING POINT OF EXPLOSIVES. 

EXPrRIMENTS have been recently mw 'e by Messrs. 

Leygue and Champion to ascertain the temperature 
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at which certain explosives ignite. They used for 
this purpose a bar of copper which was heated at 
one end only. It was provided with small grooves, 
placed 10 centimetres apart from each other, and 
provided with metallic alloys of different fusibility, 
so that the temperature of each part of the bar was 
easily ascertained. The substance under trial was 
then strewn upon the bar in small quantities, and 
the place where it ignited gave the temperature of 
ignition. Thus it was‘shown that to explode the 
different substances the following temperatures 


were required : Deg. De 
Cent. Fahr. 
Chassepot percussion-cap powder...... 191 ... 374 


Fulminate of mercury ..........csccsaseeee .. 392 
Equal parts of sulphur and chlorate 







Of POtASSIUIM recrcorcsssessersscsscserecere 200... 892 
Gun-cotton .......6 220 ... 428 
Nitro-glycerine ., 257 ... 494°4 
Chasse powder ..... sepsccssecedses S08 sc SOOM 
Cannon Powder ......sscsssssesecesssecsecee 295... 562°8 
Picrates of mercury, lead, and iron ... 296 ... 5646 
Picrate powder for torpedoes ,........... 315... 598°8 

” ” MUKKE ....cscseceeeee BOS... 676-2 
” ” CANNON .i.sccesersesee 380 ... 715°8 





SHOULD I REPINE WHEN TIME 
FORGIVES ? 





STIL1, dewy green and Lay | dressed, 
Slopes down the meadow fair and sweet, 
The sunshine sleeping on its breast, 
The river dreaming at its feet. 
There winds the narrow path that links 
The boat-house with the farm-house dear, 
And yonder in the sunlight winks : 
The bubbling spring, so bright and clear. 


But where is she whose steps with mine 
Threaded the meadow long ago ; 

When love and life, like rosy wine, 
Brimmed both our hearts to overfloy ? 

Where the young face, so fair and sweet, 
That seemed the soul of breathing 

Spring, 

The voice that mado my pulses beat 

Fast as the lark’s far-fleeting wing ? 


Just o’er the bor@ering poplars rise 
The turrets of her 0K ates home ; 
I gaze with sad but tearloss eyes, 
Then let them once more idly roam 
Along the meadow, taking in 
Each land-mark of the old, sweet Past, 
Lost in strange dreams, air-drawn and thin, 
Of how our different fates were cast. 


Mine from the meadow soft hath borne 
Me far away, with many a change, 
O’er troubled seas and wastes forlorn, 
Through defile, dark, and rugged range ; 
While hers was but a passage fleet 
From green repose to wealth and state; 
Life’s daisies decked her maiden feet, 
Life's roses wreathe her after fate. 


I know not if she happier bo, 

But trust a cloudless life she lives; 
However false she proved to me, 

Should I repine when Time forgives ? 
And I, at least, some peace may gain, 

Here o’er the meadow-land to gaze, 
And half forget my bosom’s pain 

In dreaming o’er the olden days. 

N. D. U. 





SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE SUN. 

Wiuew we consider the intense heat which has pre- 
vailed in Europe during July, and the circumstance 
that iu America also the heat has been excessive, 
insomuch that in New York the number of deaths 
during the week ending July 6 was three times 
greater than the average, we are naturally led to the 
couclusion that the sun himself is giviug out more 
heat than usual, ‘Though not eudorsing such an 
opinion, which, indeed, is not warranted by the facts, 
since terrestrial causes are quite sufficient to explain 
the receut uuusual heats, we cannot refrain from 
noting, as at least @ curious coincidence, that at the 
very time when the heat has been so great the great 
central luminary of the solar system has been the 
scene of a very remarkable disturbance—an event, 
in fact, altogether unlike any which astronomers have 
hitherta.observed. 

Now certain Italian spectroscopists — Respighi, 
Secchi, Tacchini, and others—have set themselves 
the task of keeping a continual watch upok the chro- 
matosphere. ‘hey draw pictures of it, and of the 
mighty coloured promiuences which are from time to 
tine upreared out of, or through, the chromato- 
spheric envelope. They note the vapours which are 
present, a8 well as whatcan be learned of the heat at 
which these vapours exist, their pressure, their rate 





of motion, and other like circumstances. It was 
while engaged in some of the more difficult and de- 
licate of these tasks that Tacchini noticed the strange 
occurrence now to be described. 

“TI have observed a phenomenon,” he says, “ which is 
altogether newin the whole series of my observations, 
Since May 6 I had found certain regions in the sun 
remarkable for the presence of magnesium.” Somo 
of these extended half-way round the sun. This state 
of things continued, the extension of these mag- 
nesium regions gradually growing greater, until at 
length, “on June 18,” = Tacchini, “ I was able to 
recognize the presence of magnesium quite round the 
sun—that is to say, the chromatosphere was com- 
pletely invaded by the vapour of this metal. This 
ebullition was accompanied by an absence of the 
coloured prominences, while, on the contrary, the 
flames of the chromatosphere were very marked and 
brilliant, It seemed to me as though I could see the 
surface of our great source of light renewing itself.” 
While this was going on Tacchini noticed (as had 
frequently happened before in his experience) that 
the bright streaks on the sun which are called facule 
were particularly brilliant close to those parts of the 
edge of the disc where the flames of the chromato- 
sphere were most splendid and characteristic. Tho 
granulations also, which.the astronomer can recog- 
nize all over the sun when a large telescope is em- 
ployed, were unusually distinct. 

Tacchini concludes (and the inference seems just) 
that there had not been a number of local eruptions 
of magnesium vapour, but complete expulsions. Only 
we would venture to substitute for the word “ex- 
pulsion” the expression “outflow” or “uprising,” 
since it may well be that these vapours rise by a 
quiet process resembling evaporation, and not by any 
action so violent that it could properly be regarded 
as expulsive. 

In whatever way, however, the glowing vapour of 
magnesium thus streamed into the envelope of the 
sun, it would seem that the aspect of our luminary 
was modified by the process—not indeed in a very 
striking manner, or our observers in England would 
have noticed the change, yet appreciably. ‘ More 
than one person,” says Tacchini, “has told me that 
the light of the sun has not at present its ordinary 
aspect ;and at the Observatory we have judged that 
we might make the same remark. The change must 
be attributed to magnesium.” 

It is impossible to consider attentively the remark- 
able occurrence recorded by Tacchini without being 
struck by the evidence which it affords of solar mu- 
tability. We know that during thousands of years 
our sun has poured forth his light and heat upon the 
worlds which circle around him, and that there has 
been no marked intermittence of the supply. We 
hear, indeed, of occasions when the sun has been 
darkened for a while; and we have abundant reasous 
for believing that be has at times been so spot-covered 
that there has been a notable diminution of the sup- 
ply of light and heat for several days together. Yet 
we have had no reasons for anticipating that our sun 
might permanently lose so much of his heat and 
lustre that the inhabitants of earth would suffer. 
Tacchini’s observation reminds us, however, that 
processes are at work upon the sun which admit of 
being checked or increased, interrupted altogether or 
exaggerated so violently (as it were) that the whole 
aspect of the sun, his condition as the fire and 
lamp of the planetary system, may be seriously 
affected. 

If we only remember that our sun is one of tho 
stars, not in any way distinguished, unless perhaps 
by relative insignificance, from the great bulk of tho 
stars which illuminate our skies at night, or are re- 
vealed by the telescope, we shall learn to recogulde 
the possibility that he may undergo marked changes. 
There are stars which, after shining with apparent 
steadiness for thousands of years (possibly for mil- 
lious of years before astronomy was thought of), 
have become suddeuly much reduced in brightness, 
or after a few flickeriugs (as it were) have goue out 
altogether. There are others which lave shone with 
equal steadiness, and have then suddenly blazed out 
for a while with a lustre exceeding a hunirediold 
that which they formerly possessed. It would be 
equally unpleasant for ourselves whether the sua 
suddenly lost the best part of his light, and presently 
went out altogether, or whether he suddenly grew 
fifty-fold brighter and hotter than he now is. ‘Yet 
in the present position of sidereal astronomy it Is 
quite impossible to assert confidently that one event 
or the other might not take place at any time. 

Fortunately, we may view this matter (just 25 as- 
tronomers have learned to view the prospect of mis- 
chievous collisions with comets) as a question of 
probabilities. Among so many thousands of stars 
there have been so many sudden outbursts of light 
and fire, so many sudden defalcations of splendour. 
Our sun is one of those thousands, and so far as We 
know, takes his chance with the rest. 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine.” 
“The Three Passions,” ¥c., ¥c. 


—--<———— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
I have read in some old, marvellous tale, 
Some legend strauge and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleagured the walls of Prague. Longfellow. 

“WHOEVER you are,” said Hardy, ‘and for what- 
ever reason you visit my sad home, speak quickly 
and leave me alone with my sorrow.” 

He who appeared to be the leader of tlie small band 
closed the door to keep out the beating raiu and the 
driving wind, which were playing great havoc with 
the trees of the Clifton woods, and replied : 

“Are you Peter Hardy ?” 

“Tam that unhappy man,” he rejoined. 

“You have quite recently lost your wife, I be- 
lieve; and I am informed that your child is dead or 
dying,” continued the man in the black mask. 

“Alas, sir! it is already dead, Heaven has dealt 
very heavily with me, and I am sorely ufflicted. I 
would not wish my bitterest enemy to suffer one-half 
of what has fallen to my lot. A few months ago and 
my darling wife was the light of my heart and of my 
home. She expired in giving birth to this little in- 
Locent, who an hour before was alive, and——” 

“You say the child is dead?” interrupted his in- 
terrogator. “So much the better. We have laid 
our plans well and timed our visit exactly.” 

He approached the cradle and satisfied himself with 
yo —T look that Hardy had not deceived ‘him- 

“ Have you seen any one since the child died ?”’ he 
asked, 

. “No, sir, The nurse went away early, and was 
Hopeful that it would live. No one but myself aud 
you gentlemen are aware of its death.” 

. Good !” ejaculated the mask. 

Why do you ask me all these questions?” de- 
eg Hardy, who was in @ state of great ‘per- 
xity. 

The mask made him no reply, but turning to his 
Companions spoke tothem in a low tone ot voice ; 
then raising his tone he said to Hardy : 

Give these men a pickaxe and a spade.” 
=< You will find what you want,” answered Hardy, 
a next room which leads to the gardeu. But 

“Silence !” thundered the stranger. 
€ made another sign, and his companions, reveal- 


ing the light of two dark lauterus which they car- 
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[HARDY's NEW TEEASURE.] 


ried, went in search of the imploments, which they 
found without difficulty, 

Drawing back the curtaia, he looked out of the 
window and by the feeble and fluctuating light of 
their lanterns watched the men at workin the storm. 

With the utmost rapidity, though not with the dex- 
terity of practised workmen, they dug a hole in the 
garden, which was about a foot wide by two feet long 
and three deep. They piled the sodden and dripping 
earth on each side, and when the work was finished 
they quitted the enclosure, the lanterns disappeared, 
and in an instant afterwards the noise of their footsteps 
on the stone floor of the outhouse announced their 
return, 

Hardy had abandoned himself again to his stupe- 
faction and seemed to have forgotten the presence of 
the mysterious strangers. 

The leader touched him lightly on the shoulder, 
causing him to spring up with a start. 

“Excuse me,” he said; “Iam not myself at all, 
sir. Pray leave me alone, If you are travellers, and 
waut shelter from the storm, take it. You are wel- 
come to such poor store as my humble cottage can 
afford.” 

Turning again to the cradle, the mask indicated 
the little corpse with a gesture of his‘hand, and ex- 
claimed : 

“ Will you bury your child yourself, or ‘shall one 
of my companions do it ?” 

“Bury my child!” repeated Hardy, in surprise not 
unmingled with horror. “ What occasion is there to 
bury her now? We are some hours from morning, 
and I wish to watch and weep. I cannot be sepa- 
rated so soon from the poor chiid.” 

“In five minutes,” replied the unknown, in that 
tone of decision which seemed part and parcel of his 
nature, and which there was no resisting, ‘‘the body 
will repose in the grave that we have dug for it. 
Hasten to wrap it in a sheet or such other cerements 
as you please, or others will do it for you.” 

For a moment Hardy hesitated, and one of the 
men directed himself towards the crib and touched 
the clothes that covered it. 

A heavy groan—a hoarse cry—broke from the 
miserable father at what he considered a sacrilege 
and profanity, and, throwing himself against the ag- 
gressor, he repulsed him roughly. 

Hardy seized the frail body in his arms and held 
it to his breast with feverish eagerness, and cried: 

“ Why do you wish to take from me the only plea- 
sure I have left? Let me enjoy the poor privilege 
of sitting by my child’s body uutil it is time to bury 
it decently in the country church-yard by the side of 
its mothor.”’ 





) 


With a shrug of the shoulders and a look of 
hanghty scorn the mask exclaimed : : 

“ What do I care about your affairs? and what are 
your feelings tome? Youare useful tv me, and | 
shall reward you.” 

“Once for all tell me what it is you want with 
me,” exclaimed Hardy, “or you will find that a des 
perate man is not to be despised.” 

“Your child is dead; I will give you another, the 
same age, the same sex, and she shall grow up to be 
the comfort of yourage. I can say no more at pre- 
sent except that a good sum of money shall be given 
if youcan keep a secret. But come, time presses. 
We must finish this business without farther delay,” 
ssid the strauger, urged into this declaration by the 
man’s resolute demeanour. 

Hardy saw in a moment that he was to be in- 
volved in some extraordinary intrigue, and he bowed 
his head to the superior will of the man who com- 
manded him. 

Wrapping the dead infant up, he kissed its cold 
forehead and followed the men with the lanterns to 
the grave, in which he deposited the body. 

In a few minutes only a slight eminence marked 
the spot where the body was lying. 

The storm continued to rage with peculiar fury, 
the rain fell iu torrents, and evidently by the morrow 
all traces of the interment would be obliterated. 

“Now, Mr. Hardy,” said the leader, “I am about 
to do you a service, and you must swear to me that 
you will never betray us. If you do we shall de- 
clare that you murdered your child and buried it in 
your garden. There is some ground for the accusa- 
tion you must admit.” 

“T am still in the dark, sir,” answered Hardy. 
“Let me know what it is I am required to do.” 

The mask spoke to one of his companions, who in- 
stantly left the cottage. returning shortly with an in- 
fant, very similar in appearance to the one that had 
died. 

“Behold this child!” said tho mask as the sleeping 
baby was laid in the cradle just vacated by the 
other. 

It was a pretty child, with a sweet countenance. 
Its hair was fair and its eyes blue. All babies are to 
some extent alike, but it was indisputable that this 
one bore a strong resemblance to Peter Hardy. 

Whether it had been drugged or not Hardy could 
not tell. It lay very still, and only by its breathing 
betrayed that it lived. 

Its sole covering was a piece of rude coarse calico 
aud flannel without any mark upon them to at any 
time help the process of identification. 

“ This in future will be your child,” continued the 
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unknown, “Seek not to know whose child it is, and 
even if you should hear of a child being missing from 
its homo you must not supply any igformation on 
pain of de ~ath,” " 

“ Death!” repeated Hardy. 

“T have said it, and rest assnred*that my arm can 
reach yop if you were to fly to! the uttermost ‘corner 
of the eurth. Take this bag of gold.” It contains a 
Jarge sum for one in your position. “Husband it care- 
fully, it will bea provision for yowin tho witter of 
life.’ 

“Tt will educate the little one, “réplied Mardy; 

“ No,” cried the mask. “1 forbid you to te ‘ach it 
even to read and write. Let her grow upa child of 
ni ature—simple, innocent, but ignorant. ‘9 you 
mark me? 

“T do, sir’® . 

‘You havesyortlesson by heart now. Whe your 
frie ends cometoingnig@after your infant tell them 
that it is maekiettertandiaill live. This baby is} 
yours now an@'minstibe*yottravfor ever. Swear to ac- 
as * the charge oN 

“T Swearit. 

“ Swoar it “by thébencredGhemory of your wife 
and child ?@” 

Ifardy repeated theipreseribe@oath, and the ma skoda 
man expressed himsebt satisfied”: 

Addressing his econ hievsaid: 

“Tg thé ear ik” 

“ Tt dépmy lo riobebent them. 

A hatste glanée-andia\contrattion of theibrawre- 
proved this ingiterotionyandybestowing ia few more 
warnings’) bpen Hardy "shoguateft the cottage” ‘tor 

ether. 
° Hardy remained like onete « dreami” 

His ehild-taw dead and yet ele aaitiail 
its place as lovely andewinsomews itself, 

He looked at the goldé\andypuped: dewey cinta 
drawer. : 
“They called him ‘my lord?” Helexetatmede* 

spoke like a peer, he was éveryinol® lordyt. 

At this moment the child woke up “‘andsetretobed. 
out its hand with atiny cry. 

Hardy gave it a finger to grasp, thé little hand 
closed over it and a smile spread itself over the 
dimpled face. 

“TI will never give it up. Never, never,” cried 
Hardy; “I loveher already;.bless her hearts. All the 
wealth of the Indies shall not buy her frém me.” 

He made up his. mind that Heaven had sent him 
this gift child to comfort him in his misery. 

It had been a lucky night after all, and the wounds 
in his heart began to;heal, before the, simple:smile 
of a little, wee child scarcely. three months old. 


CHAPTER XXVIT. 
What beck’ning ghost along the.moonlight shade » 
Invites my steps and points;to yonder glade ? 
*Tisshe! But why that bleéddidg bosom gored ? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary'sword?*' Popa 

WHEN the morning broke the storia had dicaway; 
the heavy, ragged clouds were” changed “ds*if ‘by 
magic into masses of soft celestial’ blae; ‘thé sun 
shone out.warmly and the birds‘hopped from tree: to: 
tree and bongh to bough‘as if singing gongs of joy. 

It was about ¢ight~o’clock when the’ nurse” who’ 
had charge of Matigold’s child ran quitkty upstairs 
to the room in which her master and mistregs'slept. . 

Her face was pale as death, and thére wags hag- 
gard, anxious, care-worn éxpression’ about her face 
almost amounting to positive terror. 

Knocking at the door, she cried: 

“ Get up, master! get up, missié! Ob, ‘dear'me!— 
what shall I do P—what shall I do?” "’ 

Alarmed at the woman’s cries, both .:Captein An- 
glesey and Marigold rose, and hastily dressing; them- 
selves came out On the landing, the captain’ say- 
ing: 

“ What isthe matter,;woman?. Have TI not told’ 
you not to alarm your mistress, who is.in delicate 
health ?” 

“ It-was my fault, sir..Last night ds I went tosle 
she was all right, but I sleep heavy if not roused, jm 
when J woke I found ‘her gone. It’s my belief some~: 
thing was put in my tea.” 

“Gone! Who is gone, or what? yg 

“The child, sir. Oh, ma’am,” added the nurse; 
cow ering before the terrible expression of Marigold's 
face, “ don’ tlook at me like that, ma’am ; I can never 
abide it.’ 

Marigold bastily ran all over the:.house, and out 
ef the house, but no trace of the chidd could she see 

There was a strange, weird light i in her eyes when 
she came back and found Captain Anglesey ques- 
tiouing the nurse in the breakiast-room of. the: cot- 
tage. 

Springing wildly upon the old woman with the 
fierceness vf a ti gress, she seized her by the throat, 
scre aming 

“My cnild ! my child!” 





She’ll be the death of me, I know she will!” ex- 
claimed the nurse, with difficulty. 

Captain Anglesey by main force dragged her from 
her victim, and she fell down upon thempeer i in stroug 
convulsions, foaming at the mouth. 

“Runefor a doctor,” he exclaimed. ("Por Hea 
ven’s sake, be quick! She may expire%in jthise 
paroxysm.” 

The nurse, only to®plad, to make her: soompayadié 


the doctor came, as there wasno medivakmean within 
several miles of the wild spot they hadyselectedias 
their secluded residence, 

Meanwhile Marigold exhibited the most alarming}; 
synrptoms. 

It was with the exercise of all his strength thatthe 
captain wasenabled to hold her. Shé didimoteup- 
peur toreengnize him, 4 aved, straggled and 
fought with him as if: deadliest enemy-on 
earth. She bit him! 
came, and showed a 
him greatly. 

Fortunately he had obeacihaaliige in ‘the house, 
and-during a quiet interva¥ ov lay exhausted: 

upastith@ifioer he poured a qi wn hor throat. 

Tniteshortbtine her eyes cl eshe slapty= He 
‘cartéed-her up Sta\bed, aud satibypeher: side, watehing 
for Ghantighaics sy mptomof arelupse, but nenereanie-, 
—the drug had stupelied ever: 







there omthatefeir worniugapeking wittpatand:an-~ 
guish into Marigold'sipale but ever bedutifal fades 
That-Lord Kim drobbed 
is did not.dunbtéefa moment. 
OR t is aamd-thitgitp beat enmity with anxooney for 
if yow #minjure yoorenemy there sresweak=pointer 
twharness” 


in you wihichedietcan-find outesudethrough:| 
whictite can injure yous: 
The! lidden silent vengeance of whtebkKimbolton 
‘Had spoken in such ‘decided terms i 
felty, ‘nari ar dr panna | 
b) | At tomgthethe-docter-drove aa 
theeanssot tl tient’s ilmbamee. 
b “Wem ‘the lady: verypuptipt}® Hetsaid. : “ T 


can detect febrile-symmptoms: Sheiavillete ill fora 
long time, and her life will be in davger.” 

‘Half my fortune, doctor, .shell.be. yours if you 
will cure her,” replied the captain. “I am richer 
than you ‘would imagine from*my- living in so small 
& cottage.” 

“P'ouly want ‘my due; replied the ‘physicien, 
‘“and' wilt domy utmost foryour wife. If you doutt 
my skill and practice call in some man‘of note from 
London.” 

“ No, no; I have every confidénee' in you: Pation 
me if I have snid anything. offdusive. . 1 am half dis-. 
trated," 

“ Get the child back if you tan,” Offét rewards,’ 
Put the polive on the alert,” said the doctor. “ Wire. 
thé fever is over thé’ sight of ‘the child ‘will do"the 
lady mote good that anythiiz else.” 

. “I fear it will bea hopeless task,” sighed Captain | 
Ariglesey. 
“ Hopeless! échéed" thé doctor, in surprise, 

“Yes. You do not know our history.” 

“T’have no wish, my dear sir, to pry into:your 
secrets, but it does seem to me #. strange thing that 
& ohild can be carried off i in this extraordifary way 
apd leave no trace behind,” 

“It is strange, very strange. But yon, wonld 
mddérate your astonishment if you knew all, whieh 
pethaps you may some day,, Just now. | cannot talk. 
and ‘you must in your good. nature excuse mé,”’ re- 
plipd the captain. 

‘*Certainly. Say no more,” suid the.sympathiaing.4 
dottor. 

For weeks Marigo]d remained in adangerous state. 
She was delirious, and in the height of her fever.she 
apeused her husband of drowning her child, in. the. 
ses. 

“TI saw him,” sho ewould say, “(I saw him take 
the poor babe in his arms and; cast it into the waves. 
) Yes, Prank. It was you who killed our child?’ 

The accusation grieved Captain, Anglesey ,very 
much, Ho feared that tlie idea might become fixed: 
in ‘ber mind like a monomania, and that: he would be 
unable to erudicate it when she got well again. 

The doctor could give him Jittle. consolation, 

He said he had: known many cases .where. fever 
brought on by worry and excitenrent had permanently 
affected. the nervous, system nod uliimately..the 
brain. 

** Great Heaven,” exclaimed Anglesey. “It is too 
horrible to think that my own wife should. regard 
me as the destroyer of our child, whom noone could 
love more than 1 did.” 

“ Let us hope for the best,’? was the doctor’s enly 
answer. Gut he speke in such a dvsponding tone 
that Anglesey became much dispirited, andias the 
sight of him infuriated his wife he was not allowed to 





“Uh, sir, take her off, sir) She's throttling me! 


enter her chamber 


as she was requested¢ but it was a longetime-bdefare} Kimbolton be 


Rewards were offered for the recovery of the 
child, but week after week glided by aud the chance 
of getting it buck seemed hopeless. 

Frauk Anglesey was positive in his own mind 
that he owed this cruel blow to the) malice of Lord 
Kimbolton, and he wished that the ehild had never 
‘hetmmborn. 

In his strorg:love for. Marigold-he: thoucht more 
than oncerof writingeto # elubsin London to which 

longed; 


andasking bimeto take pity on 
Marigold; return her rensou if no 
herlifey ; 
A moment's teflecti¢hewed-himnthat this won! 
not be ® wise eourses= 
. Kimbeolto tdvonly gloat vovershim in brnta} 
triumphs’ Heewantd: a without 
ry any compénsntt 
he time ‘passedsoty«. 
Ls recovered," 








brit-her mind was quite gone. 


til the bleed | She was quiet ahdiiiarmicssyrather idiotic than rav- 


: ing mad, and thedoctorheld@rout hopes that her mind 
its*férmer: hewnry tous 

* Dovyoumrealiythinivao +” exelaimed Captain 

eatobitifet. théwagne hope with the easer- 

ness. of a 


mawet a: sirius 
“Ldo, but 


“ Bubw 
7 Yoverer aaa 3 thntdsie' condition pro- 


cedent)\ PidttieiehHOD say.) Givesher tue va 


Bitter thoughts cross ito. -his mindbeia teotteagep asd her nindomaysmerk me, [ don't say positively 


it will—but\hermindatiay ve as isavay formerly.” 
“ Bléss: yous Heaven: bless) yomtior even. that. 
seanty assurance," that meagrg Mhopey' avswereii 
grasping his» hand eres comes “Oh, 


Someries only knew: how i 
panda Heel, 


‘that: woman 
Kave doneand: suffi her-sake.”’ 
‘* Yotpromised-to-tell-ine your stefy sonre time or 
»” Tepbied the docterywithid s : 
44 Yout (diaall-heardt news: Bat i celts ‘yous4a- strict 
| coptidenead’ 
a OfGoursa> 


Captaieinglesey-antidown beside hitiand gave 
hinds. histery-ofdmeatieétion for Marigold and the 
rotaentio“incidentscthateliad taken place since the 
first time he saw-her, 

When he hadended the recital the doctor grasped 
his hand, and said, sadly: 

- Faulte on both sides, my dear sir, and the hand 
of Fate is distinctly visible. May: Hefven be merci- 
ful to you. 

He took his leave, and: Marigold began slowly to 
recover, but hermind was hopelessly gone: ° 

' She was quite childish, and would siaud for hours 
by the svaside askingythevever-rolling avaves to give 
her back her child! 

Anglesey endeavoured ‘to reconcile her to his pre- 
sence. 

The effott wasin vain, She regarded him with a 
sort of loathing and distrust, and even met him. with 
& request that ne would ihduce the sea so*give hen 
back her lost darling, 

Sometimes she would “start. off barvhdaded and 
wander for hours’ in the woods. 

The people roundabout began to. know her. tnd 
point her out to one auother as a-poar, harmless luna- 


her only child.’ 


Aaglesey. 

The doctor, who was his; only. acquaintance in the 
| neighbourhood, advised. him’ to piace; ier). iu. am 
asylum, but this he steadfastly refused.to do. 

“ You do not know how [ loved. thatiwoman and 


thought that;.she ‘was. under :restraiat amongst 
strangers, I will care for and watenover her. We 
will never be.separated but by .deatit.:’ 

“ The sentiment is very; sublime,.and doos, more 
honour to your heart.than, heady” replied the dootor- 
“ Yet:she must: be @ cause.of..constaut pwatobiuiness: 
aud trouble. to you.” 

“No matter, it’ 38 sweet sorrow. She shall not go! 
aoe strangers,” answered Captain Asglesay, reso- 

utely 

And this resolve was firmly implanted ‘in his mind- 
Wrecked and ruined as poor Mariguld’s/mind was, he 
did not cease to love her.. He would not part witty here 

He wrote to Mrs. Henderson,/asking; her to come’ 
and stay with them, telling her that. Marigold was ia 
a state of mental, afiliction j but the aunt, who had.al- 
ways been a worldly woman, refused to ‘comply with 
his request, pleading ill-health aud ah inability to pab 
up with worvies, 

* Fickle as her sex usuallyis,” said Captain Angle~ 
sey. “I will See if there is more true-hearted frieud- 
ship in man,” and he wrote to Wilfred Marslall;sey- 
ing that he wanted him. 

A telegram came back, informing him that he 
should arrive by the next trai, aud Anglese’s face 
brigutened, 





‘he expectation of having near him his old friend 


tid whose mind had: become iuipaired at..theridss ef, 


All this was. unutterably, distreasing,.to @aptsio - 


how I love her still,” he said.; “ I could not bearthe, 
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and companion in misfortnne induced him.to hope, 
that the clever young lawyer might help him in some 


ye 

2 cordial greeting, tonk place between them, but 
Marigold did not recoguize him at all. Her mind 
seemed a blank to the past. 

“This is very sad, my dear friend,” exclaimed Mar- 
shall when he and Anglesey were strolling along the 
sea-side in the clear, sharp autumn twilight. ye SF 
thought your career of happiness was fairly settled, or 
] would not have quitted your side;” 

“You could not have averted the catastrophe,” re- 
plied Anglesey. “ I held myself. jastitied-in confin- 
ing Kimbolton, and would have kept him in his rocky 
prison till the day of his death. It was his escape 


that let loose the dogs of misery that are hunting |: 
We can never be again, to one another what we were 


me down.” 
“ Have you no hopes. of Mariggld ?” 
“None, I have not relied solely upgn local doc-_, 


tors; men of repute and wide practice from London }, 


and elsewhere have seen her, and they say that her , 
child, if restored, might enable her to recover, though 
they do not speak positively even on that score.” * 

‘How does she treat children when she sees them ?” 
inquired Wilfred, 

“She will look at them curiously, then regard 
them4vith a sort-of apathy, as if the maternal ingtigct 
failed to enable her to recognize her own flesh and, 
blood. We have tried the experiment of giving her 
other people's children, just as one gives.a Jittle girl 
a toy.” 

“T should say then that there is a gleqm or two 
of sanity left slumbering somewhere.” * 

Possibly,” said Anglesey, “ though the gpark is 
so small that if something do not arise-to fan it the 
scintillation will expire-of sheer inanition.. Heigh 
ho! I fear I was born under an unlucky star!” 

“You have only made the mistake that.hundreds 
of men make, my dear fellow,”’ replied, Wilfred, with, 
a langh. ' 

“ What's that 2” 

“ Loving the wrong woman.” : 

“ But remember that we were engaged Jong ‘before 
she married Lord Kimbolton,” said Anglesey, while 
a shade of displeasure crossed his brow. « 

“Thavs all very fine, yet the reasoning-is ‘sophis-+ 
tieal,” answered Wilfred. “If a man makes loveto 
auother man’s wife he must expect ‘unpleasant. con- 
sequences, Would you get any sym y from the’ 
world? No.- Would anybody take-your part? 
Don't blame your star, Don’t» fall fonl of Dame- 
Fortune because _you have made a bat: bargain, Scold 
yourself rather and that unfortunete faney ef- yours 
for the wrong woman, as | had the hopour to remark 
before.” 

“ Don’t, for Heaiven’s sake; go on like that,’’ cried + 
Captain Anglesey. “* My nervous system ig not inva 
state te enable’: me to bear: badinage.- Advise me+ 
— as to what ought to be-done, or sayno- 

ing.” 

“lf you want my advice I will give it you. , Place. 
Marigold in the care of some medical gentleman who 


willmake her .as-happy as can be expected. under} 


the circumstances, and go yourself to any -couatry 


where the services of an active Britishofficer are ne ' 


quired. If you remain here you will get-rnsty and 
die of melancholy. Your mind requires oceupa- 
tion,”’ 

“That is your recommendation,’’ replied-the eap- 
tain, with a faint emile, * I-daresay itie:sengible and 
logical—barristers generally speak, to tle poiat—~but 4 
you forget that-I-still love Marigold.» It ie @ high 4 
and priceless privilege to me to be-allowedito guard 
the poor, weal thi If I rust’ ont‘as you predict, 
letit be so. Life has no chaems-for’me now, and-L 
could welcome death as @ friend instead of -regard-- 
ing him as an-enemy.”- 

“That very observation is a proof of what I say« 
Your mind is already warped and tainted with @ sort 
of melancholic despair, It lacks the healthy tone 


which used to distinguish it. But it all comes of | 


what I said; why will men love the wrong women ?”” 

Frank Anglesey. was about to make-eome-reply: of 
anything but a pacific nature when-thedoor of the 
smoking-room ia which they were sitting wae-pushed: 
gently open and Marigold looked in. 

There was a spiritual pallor about: her face which 
did not seem. to belong to this. world, an, unpatural 
lustre burned in her eyes, the carnation of her lips 
Was Sucgestive of artificial help, andvler-long hair 
flowed in tangled masses over. her shoulders, which 
Were but slightly protected by a shawl. Her -dress 
Was of white muslin, rather cold for the time of year, 
a shortening autumn evenings were growing 
chilly, 

“Darling,” exclaimed Frank, springing up, “ do 
you want me??? 


“No. You shall not come.. I am going into the 


Woods now, and J Lave comesto tell you so that you 
may not miss me and follow me,” she answered. 





“Itis lute; won't you go to-morrow ?” asked Frank. 


She shook her head opdlly. 

*T ought to, haye’ fone in the daytime,” she con- 
tinued. ““ Bat my poor’héad was very ‘vacant, and [ 
could not remember anythibg. It is clear now, and 
I shall be just as welcome though I am late.” 

* Welcome where; my. dear?” 

“] know.- I have friends in the woods; they will 
not take away my child from me as youdid. Oh, 
cruel, cruel Frank! How-can I endute to be in the’ 
same room with you? But you did love me once; 
dear, did'you not?” - 

He rughed to her, and, seizing her in his arms, 
kigsed her tenderly. 

he pushed him gently away, and dis¢ngagod her- 
self, payne’ ‘ ‘ ' 
Don’t be foolish, Frank, It is all over now. 


formerly. _My affection died wlien you took my child 
away and threw it into the sea from one ofthe rocks ; 
ang do you know, Frank, little Edith talks to mo 
now drom under the waves, and, though I cannot see 
het, I know she. is there.’’ 

‘rank Anglesey dashed away a tear which sprang 
to his eyes, and Wilfred, who was much aff-sted, 
used his. hankershief.as if he suddenly found the 
heat oppressive, and ratlier trying to the eyes es- 
pegially. 

* Let me speak to her,” whispered Wilfred ; “ you 
say I have a ieggl mind. Well, she dropped some- 
thing just now about -her-friénds in the woods not 
taking her child away as you did:' “That’s a clue.” 

“ Say what you like, though [ dou't think she will 
answer you,” replied Anglesyy. 

“Do you remember me, Mrs. Anglesey ?” begau 
Wilfred. 

** Remember you,” she repeated, thoaughtfally. ** Tiet 
me sees I have seen your face before. Yes ;. you 
arg Wilfred Marshall,” 

“ And I-was always your friend. War's T not?" 

“No, You, helped Frank whep he took uth: 

”» 4 

“ Well, well ;’you myst forget. that, you know,” 
shid Wilfred, cheerfully: ‘‘1t:does not matter so 
mych pow, you have found friends in the woods, does . 
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To” she. replied, readily. , “I am happier now !” 

“Do yow like the child 'thpy have giyen you as 
much as you did Edith ?” «- 

* She. regarded him with 4 look pf distrust, 
fade grew dark and angry.; 

“1° ‘shall not answer you!” ‘she, exclaimed, _ “I 
‘tiayve no friends in the-woods; whoever said so spoke 
falpely, They have given meng child; and,,if they 
hag, I wonkd not let you know, for-yoy would, come 
agpin in the night and steal it, and then—and thon,” 
shp added, with &- weary gigh, “I should, die!” 

hé* turned, slowly. round, andpassed ont of the 
rogm, leaving the houseitmvdjately, and takiug the 
diyection of the woods, her hair flouting on the breeze. 
and: her, steps, springy and elastic, as if she were 
happy at least ia the freedom which solitude con- 
fewred upon her. 

Starting to his feet, Wilfred Marshall ‘exglaimed ; 

' “Bet us, follow her,” * 

“For what‘ purpose ?” , asked -Anglegey.,, “ Sho 
offen. walks out like this, She goes apd comes .as | 
she likes.” * 

‘ Never mind. © Get'your hat; a stroll will do, you 
gopd, and blow away the cobwebs phich are gathor- 
ing in your brain, 1 haye an id¢a, which I will pre- 
septly explain on the way.” 

Making no farther resisbance,, Captain -Anglesey 
put on his hat, aud, linkivg his arm in Marshali’s, the 
two-old friends walkéd ‘towards the woods together, 
keeping Merigelt'e fragile and shadowy form well in 
sight without, being seen themselves. , 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV." 

THe Countess of Strathspey found herself hedged 
in with difficulties on every hand. The estates of 
Aukland Oaks and the French chateau were her own, 
but there was no available money, and it required 
ready cash in abundance to institute and carry on a 
law-suit, 

Moreover, when she went ‘'te'\her lawyer, Sir 
Henry Galloway, he, with agreat many apoloyies, and 
ina very polite manner, declined to take the matter 
in hand, 

He had never lost a case, and he did not care to 
lose one. Hers was simply hopeless. 

The Earl of Strathspey had accepted and acknow- 
ledged one child as his own, and there .was not the 
least proof in the world to establish the claims of 
this other one! Nothing but the fact that he had a 
similar birth-mark.: 

A dozen children in the kingdom might have tle 


Her 











same-thing! Hecould not make anything of it, and he 





was forced to decline either adyice orction in re- , 
gird to it. 

' The countess went away bitterly disappointed, yet 
forced to Acknowledze the truth of what the lawyer 
liad said." She Kad nv heart'to make aiother effort. 

The-winter went by'slawly and drearily ‘at Aukland 
Oaks, Dark days and dismal nights they-were to poor; 
heart-broken Judith’aud her lady. Spring brought 
them no hope. 3 

The young foliage bean to sprout npon the oak 4 
boughs, itnd the Kentish hop-fielis to grow green in 
the genial sunlight, but for these twe there came vo 
rift of light, no smallest ray of hope. 

Lady Strathspey made no effort -to -see.her 
children. Her'husband's decree showd-not.be'dis- « 
obeyed: © Much as she hungered, in* her motherly 
tenderness, for little Pearl, even for poor, sallow- 
cheeked Angns, she made no effort tose: them,’ 
and Lady Neviile sent her no tidingsin regard te 
them. 

With the opening of the: warm uweather‘she ani) / 
Judith journeyed down to Dover, an: across the'qhiai- 
nel, thence into the green valley of tha’Ryrole' ‘ 

‘he shepherd’s cottage was unchanged, The gli 
man and his wife still lived, and -iitthe: Romius 
was growing to be a fine lad, stout-and sturdy. nid 
very handsome in his Saxon fairness; and with every 
year the mark upon his fair, round arm grew dveper 
ang ruddier, 

Sut the old woman had a strange stony tortell, ' 

Only. @ week befora, she ‘said,'a. strange wo- 
man had been there, a handsotne woman, dark and 
tall, but with a wicked look in her eyes, She wanteeé 
to see. the child, and-Lady Strathspey had. sen! 
her. Little Romulus was called up, aud paraded the- 
fore her, and she-stared at him as if he wera ghost . 
her face growing white and her limbs shaking ander 
her. Then she went away, but the next day she re- 
turned, and said the countess wished the boy to be 
brought to England, and had sent her to pay the ol¢ 
people for their trouble and take hin qyway, » But tie 
old people-refused to give him np, and beld on to hit 
in |the face-of all ‘this strange dark wamar could #i5 
and da. 

Lady, Strathspey grew white avith torror-as sire, 
heard thisstory, and she drew thechild toher bowe:: 
witha convulsive clas i 

“My darling, you are all I: tae; ‘she jsobbed , 
“and they would rob nie of you,” + 

“You did not send the strange ;women,then, my 
lady ?” questioned the old man. , 

“Send her?- Oh, no, nod” ried the ¢ountess, “ it.” 
is some vile conspieacy, some cruel falschgod, to get , 
him out of the way. But they shail mot,they shall, 
not — him}: ‘My-own boy; my, dauling; my sar-; 
ling!” ” 

Romulus. looked ‘up: with ‘wondering -eyea,’ onts., 
dimly comprehending the cause.of the bequtiiful lady's, 
tears, and he listened gravely while the countess and 
the old couple disoussed their plans forsthe future. , 

Lady Strathspey desired to'take the boy to Bat’ 
land, and, deeply.as it grieved théold folks’ to give, 
him up, they thought it would bo dptiers He mjighy be ' 
stalen from them, and it was time, as highmother said, , 
that his education was being ‘cared fare - 

Their arrangements were made‘aqcotding|y, and, 
after-a few days’ sojourn in the-valley the morrow 
was appointed for their departure. - ‘ 

The afterneon was unspeakably loyely, the :cha- 
racteristie of a’May afternoon amid theveunlif, Alptag 
peaks. 

Lady Strathspey took ‘her little hoy by the 'haed, 
and started out for a walk, leaving Judish ‘to apgist - 
the old womaa in her evening labours. : 

She strolled along the edge of the valentines” t., 
mountain peaks towering up above her, littlé Romulys 
gathering blossoms and pebbles, and lfy the grim 
sheep-dog, trotting leisurely along behing. 

‘The boy ran on, shouting and Janghing ‘and ghak- 
ing the blonde ringlets over his briglv’blue,eyes ; , 
such a handsome, manly little fellow, his: mother 
soliloquized,-so like his father, the husband whg had 
wronged and insulted her so cruelly, 

‘The countess ‘watched him, her heart swelling and ' 
her eyes overflowing with tears, 

Presently they-came to a lovely Jittle-nogk. at tho 
very foot of a great cliff, a mossy bed all overgrowy 
with wild blossoms and red berries. Lady Straiu- 
spey sat down on an arching ‘rock, while, Romulus 
gatnered the berries and blossoms and twined theiu 
into a garland for Wolf’s neck. ‘Tho afternoan gui; 
shine streamed around them in rift ef goidy and 
the murmur of the river and the notes of the sriug- : 
dove filled their ears with magic. 

In a little while a flock of goats game bleating by 
on, their way to the cottage foldy Wolf pricket up 
his ears and started after them, and little: Rumuius 
followed, shouting and laughing at the frolicsome 
gaimbols of the kids. Smiling sadly, the countess 
arose to follow them, when all at once, asif the yawn- 
ing mountain had sent it forth, a black figure arose 
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before her, a tal!, shadowy form, with a wild, un- 


earthly face. 

“ Countess of Strathspey,” it cried, with that same 
mocking laugh, in that same terrible voice she so 
woll remembered, “ Lave not my words come true? 
You are robbed of your wealth and titles, scorned by 
your husband, and derided by the world. My hour 
has come.” 

Lady Strathspey recled back against the rocks 
half iaiutiag in her terrible fright; but a shrill ery, 
child's cry, aroused her. 
time to see the black-robed figure disappear round 
the cliff, bearing little Kemulus in its arms, The 
boy was struggling to get free and his cap had fallen 
off, leaviug his fair head bare. The poor mother 
never forgot that sight, 

With one wild shriek of agony she darted after 
them, but wheu she turned round the base of the cliff 
they were nowhere to be seen. 

Wolf tho sheep-dog, leaving his care of the goats, 
started off iu pursuit, keeping his nose to the ground 
and baying deeply, But the scout seemed to baffle 
him. 

lu the groon valley beyond the cliff there was no- 
thing to be seeu bat the browsing goats and the 
peaceful May suushine; aud the poor animal, 
conscious it seemed that his little playmate was 
goue, ran kack to the spot where his cap lay, and, 
crouching down besi.ie it, howted mournfully, 

Lady Strathspey made her way back to the cottage 
and told her terrible story. 

The o'd uan started out and summoned his neigh- 
boure to help him. All night long, from the rising to 
the setting of the stars, they hunted, scouring the 
Alpine valloys, climbing the bold cliffs, peering into 
the rocky caverus ; but little Romulus could not be 
fouud. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Tut Countess of Strathspey was back again at 
Auklaud Oaks with ouly a little tartau cap and the 
nemory of a manly little face framed in blonde curls, 
Fate had done its worst. She had lost her last hope, 
uer last interest in life. 

A dull, death-like despair chilled her very life- 
oloud, a terrible presontiment of sume near evil 
haunted her continually. 

“ Judith,” sho said, “I must see Doctor Renfrew. 
He is the ouly friend I have. I would like to see 
him as soon as possible.” 

Judith, with swift-falling tears, at the sight of her 
poor lady's pitiful, white face, telegraphed for the 
old Scotchinan, and he came. 

Tue Juno foliage was bright and green as he drove 
ander the arches of the noble old oaks, the grand, 
dim gardens, sweet with the breath of the hyacinth 
and miguionette aud early roses, 

The gray-haired footman ushered him in, and 
Judith conducted him to the little morniug-room in 
which the countess always sat, the room she had 
loved in the bright days of her happy girlhood. 

White and thin as any moonlight spectre, she arose 
tu receive him, yet a lady still, daintily and prettily 
attired, her wondrous go!den hair iu perfect order, 
iu spite of all hor troubles, 

Tho old man’s eyes filled with tears as he 
took hor semi-transparent hand and seated himself be- 
side her. ; 

“My poor ohild,” he faltered, “ what can I do for 
you?” 

“Nothing in the way of medicine, doctor,” she 
replied, with a sad smile; “my disease is beyond 
your skill. 1 have sent for you as a friend, not as a 
physician,” 

“Then, what oan I do for you asa friend?” he 
asked, taking off his glasses and wiping the dim- 
ming moisture from his eyes. 

She told him the story of the strange and myste- 
tious abduction of the little Tyrol boy. 

“ Now,”’ she continued, while he listened in grave 
amazvmenut, “I have sent for you to make a last 
request.” 

Doctor Reufrew looked up with sharp, questioning 
eyes. 

“ Dou't be alarmed, doctor,” she said, quietly, an- 
sworing his thought as if he had spoken it; “I haye 
no thought of becoming a suicide—I am not so lost 
as that, iu spite of all my troubles. But for 
over a week I have been haunted by a presentiment 
that something is about to befall me. It may 
be death, it may be something worse. Heaven only 
knows!" 

Her solemn, thrilling voice and white face chilled 
the stardy old Scotchman’s blood. 

“ My child,” he said, “ your troubles have affected 
your miud —you are morbid and melancholy ; I must 
give you something.” 

“Give me what you please, doctor, but first hear 
moe. As sure as we are sitting here together, some 
evil or trouble is near me! 1 am not mistaken. I 
know it! Incase of my death, doctor, or in caso of 
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any other calamity, I want to leave everything I 


possess in your hands—this place, the old chateau, 
my jewels, all my personal property...",Can I do it, 
think you?” 

“IT don’t know, I'm sure,” replied the doctor. “I 
suppose you can—at least, whatever belungs ty you 
in your own right.” 

‘he couatess rang her bell. 

“Judith,” she said as the girl looked in, “* send 
the carriage for the lawyer, Mr. Botis—I want him at 
once,” 

“IfI may leave you all that belongs to me,” she 
cont’nued, “ I want you, ductor, to hold it for my 
son; my son,” she added, with a strange, inspired 
light in her eyes, “‘ who will one day be his father’s 
heir, and clear his poor mother’s injured name. Hold 
it, or spend it, just as you think best,” she went on 
“for 1 think you will hear of the boy one day. 1 
seem to have a faculty of looking into the future! I 
think you will hear of him—you will know him by 
his face, so like his father’s, and by the birth- 
mark on his arm, , Ductor, tell my boy, how, his 
mother loved him, and try to makv lim what you 
would make your owa son, Will you promise me?” 

“Yes, my child, I will,’ replied the physician, 
beginning to be convinced that her mind was wan- 
dering ; but ¥ 

“ Well, never mind,” she continued, “ your pro- 
mise contents me—I leave my boy and his future in 
your hands; you are my only friend. Oue thing more 
and I will cease to trouble you. When I am gone; 
and it seems a dark place to which I am going,” she 
added, a dreamy, far-away look upon her face, “ not 
death, or the grave, but something iudescribably more 
dreary aud dreadful * 

‘* My poor, dear child,” cried Doctor Renfrew, his 
voice full of pity. 

“Nay, doctor,” she smiled, “I am not mad, as 
you think; my brain is as clear as yours. Hear me 
out. When yousee Lord Strathspey tell him that 
my last message was one of love and forgiveness— 
tell him I forgive all bis injustice, acd leve him as 
the father of the son who will one day be his pride 
and honour. That’s all, only to beg your pardon for 
so much trouble.” 

Te lawyer came, and the necessary writings were 
drawn up, the last will and testament of the countess, 
bequeathing all her personal possessions to Doctor 
Renirew, in trust for her child. ‘The aunuity settled 
upon her by her husband she had never touched. He 
had cast her off, and she scorned to live upon his 
bouuty. 

Doctor Renfrew took his departure yery reluc- 
tantly ; his own family were ill, or he would have 
remaiued a few days, to see, cs he expressed it, how 
tle poor child’s malady would termiuate, He drove 
off with a sad heart, after having given Judith all ne- 
cessary charges iu regard to her mistress, 

Side by side,on the long, old-fashioned portico, 
the countess and Judith stood, watching him till he 
disappeared from sight. 

“] feel at rest now,” the countess remarked, seat- 
ing herself beneath the sunny woodbi:e, and ne 
a place for Judith beside her, “Sit down, Judith ; 
want to talk a little with you,” 

Judith obeyed, sitting down beside her mistress, 
aud taking her thin little hand in both of hers, She 
treated her with the tender affection she would have 
bestowed upon a little child. 

* IT think we are about to part, Judith,” remarked 
Lady Strathspey, “ as I told you yesterday ; whether 
it willbe by death or in some other way I canuot 
determine, but we are on the point of being separated, 
my true aud faithful friend.” 

“Oh, my dear lady!” cried Judith, bursting into 
tears, “ you are all I have to live for now.” 

“IT know it, my good girl, but other iuterests will 
come to you by-and-bye, and [ leave my little orphan 
boy, wherever he is, to your care. You must aid 
Doctor Renfrew in fiudiug him, and iu taking care of 
him; and try some time and see ‘poor litile Pearl! 
But ‘tis needless for me to tell you, I know yoa will 
do all you can!” 

P My Lae indeed, my lady, I will,” sobbed the faith- 
ul girl. 

“ Nay, my poor Judith,” continued the countess, 
caressing the girl's cheek with her thin little Laud, 
“you must not weep so—we should be brave and 
strovug no matter what takes place, brave aud strong, 
Juditu, and by-and-bye there will be some brightuess 
for us—ali the day will not be dark, the sunset will 
be cloudless.” 

Judith, like Doctor Renfrew, believed that the 
mind of the poor couutess was giving way, and that 
night when they retired to rest she begged permis- 
sion to sleep on a pallet in her lady’s chamber. 

‘The countess smiled sadly at the request. 

“Yon think I am losing my mind, Judith,” she 
siid, “ but you are mistaken, I never was more sane 
in my life. However, sleep in my room and welcome 
—I like to have you uear me while I may.” 





And Judith made her a pallet beneath the window 
where the summer moonlight streamed in, and lay 
there for hours, listening to the, rustle of the oak- 
boughs without aud to the qniet breathing of her 
lady, never dreaming that it was the last night they 
would pass together for many a weary year. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tue following moruing was excecdiugly bright 
and pleasaut, and Lady Strathspey concluded to drive 
to Londou, 

She was desirous of seeing her legal adviser, and 
assuring herself that nothing remained to be done 
iu regard to her child, and possibly, although she did 
not cunfess it even to herself, she cheri-hed a secret 
hope that somewhere iu the busy city ou the pro- 
menades, or the drives, or in Lady Neville’s hand- 
some grouuds, she > catch sight of her children, 

The poor mother’s lonely heart was cousumed with 
a terrible huugering for little Pearl’s face. 

And in view of the awful presentiment tat haunted 
her, while she would not openly disobey her husbaud’s 
most cruel command, she indulged the hope that sume 
kind angel might guide the steps of her little oues 
across her way. 

Sle made an early start in her little pony carriage 
with Judith for her companion. 

The drive was a pleasant onc, or would have been 
to those in a frame of miu] to appreciate it; even in 
the midst of her tribulations the white cheeks of the 
couutess flushed and her sad eyes sparkled beneath 
the thrilling influences of the glorious morning. 

‘They reached London early and soon got through 
with their business. matters, the countess receiving 
no encouragement from her lawyer, 

She directed the driver, ou his return, to go through 
Grosvcuor Square. Aud her govd augel did favour 
bh 


er. 

There, in the handsome grounds that fronted Sir 
Marshall Neville’s princely mansion, a group of 
children were playing, pluckiug the blossoms aud 
laughing and shouting in the sunshine. One litile 
fairy, with dancing, yellow curls and sea-bluv eyes, 
was chasing @ spotted butterfly. 

The countess caught at Judith’s arm with a sup- 
pressed cry, 

“There she is!” she whispered, “ my darling, my 
Pearl! I see her for the last, last time. Yonder is 
Angus—poor little Augus! Ah, Heaven! my own 
children, and I must not speak to them or embrace 
them! Was ever fate like mine?” 

“Shall I stop at any place, my lady?” asked the 
driver. 

“No; drive on.” 

The iuexpressible mournfulness of her still, white 
fac: brought the tears to faituful Judith’s eyes. 

The carriage rolled ou, the baronet’s handsome 
mansion was left behiud. 

Lady Strathspey had bidden farewell to hor chil- 
dren. 

In the silver dusk they reached Aukland Oaks. 

A travelling carriage stood without the gate, aud on 
the loug portico sat Sir Marshall Neville aud a couple 
of grave-louking gentlemen. 

The baronet arose, aud came down to meet the 
countess. . 

“You are surprised, no doubt, to see me here, my 
dear Lady Strathspey,” he said as he assisted her 
up the steps with courteous politeness; “ but we 
heard of your indisposition, and Lady Neville in- 
sisted that I should come over and look after you. 
I have brought.a couple of medical geutlemen with 
me, who will inquire concerning your malady, and 
no doubt afford you relief,” a 

The countess flushed a sharp glauce upom the two 
medical gentlemeu, who arose like # pair of autowa- 
tons. 

‘“* What does this sudden interest in my behalf por- 
tend, Sir Marshall?” she questioned, turning to the 
baronet, 

“ Wiat should it portend, Lady Strathspey? Nou- 
thing more than the good willof your friends. Geutle- 
men, will you proceed ?” 

The two medical men advanced in obedience to 
the baronet’s nod. Que tuok the wrist of the countess 
between his thumb and fiuger, the other touched 
er forehead, and begged permission to see ber 
tongue, ‘ 

“ No doubt—not the least doubt in the world, Sir 
Marshall,” echoed both, iu the same breath; “ hot 
head, fast pulse, every kuown symptom.” 

‘he baronet nodded again, aud one of the Zscula- 
piuses sat down to write a prescription. 

The countess broke iutoa laugh of genuine amuse- 
meut. A 

“Inthe name of all that is ridiculous, gentlemen, 
she said, looking from one to the other, “ what does 
this farce mean? Sir Marshall Neville, I demaudaa 
explanation !” 

Sir Marshall's eyes fell beneath her steady g22¢, 
and for an instant he fingered his heavy watch-chala 
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in nervous irresolation, 
to his relief with the prescription. 
handed it to Lady Strathspey. 

“Explanation, my dear Tiady Strathspey ?” he re- 
plied. “Why, we have come to serve you. Lady 
Nevillo has sent her own physician to look after 
your health. Here is his prescription, and I beg that 
you will——” 

The countess cut him short by tearing the slip of 

per into pieces aud scattering them at her feet. 

“T have a physician of my own, as you know,” 
she cried, angrily, “and I look upon this inter- 
ference on your part, Sir Marshall, as being very un- 
called for, to say the least.” 

Sir Marshall bowed profoundly. 

“T am exceedingly sorry, Lady Strathspey,” be 
replied ; “and I beg your pardon.” 

Bowing again, he took his departure. 

The medical automatons bowed also, and followed 


But the medical man came 
The baronet 


him. 

They entered the carriage, and it rolled away. 

The countess turned to Judith with a puzzled face. 

“ What can it mean, Judith?” she said. 

“Tt means no good, my lady—I’m sure of that,” 
responded Judith, 

“Well, well,” sighed Lady Strathspey, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I can’t see what farther injury 
they can inflict. Let them do their worst, I am 
very tired,” she added; “and this breeze is so re- 
freshing. Would you mind bringing me a glass of 
wine and a biscuit out here, Judith ?” 

The girl hastened to obey, and Lady Strathspey 
descended, and sat down beneath a bower of fragrant 
eglantine, 

The blue June sky hung overhead, with its pale 
stars, and the silver moonlight Tell about her like a 
mantle, 

She sat for hours, lost in a reverie—dreaming of 
ber happy girlhood, when she used to sit in the same 
bower and build her gilded air-castles, Alas! how 
they had fallen in utter ruin at her feet! 

The great, silver-white moon stood overhead. The 
countess watched it with solemn eyes. 

“Judith,” she said as the girl drew near her, “do 
you know I have a fancy, or a feeling rather, that 
I shall not see that moon again for a long, long time. 
Some great darkness overshadows me, yet not the 
darkness of the grave!” 

“My lady, cume in ;’tis growing late and the dews 
are heavy—come in, and try to get some sleep,” im- 
plored Judith, 

But the countess lingered, gaz'ng about her with 
wistful solemnity, like one bidding a last farewell. 

Allat once the crunching of wheels on the gravel 
of the drive startled them. 

“Tis Sir Marshall Neyville’s carriage coming back,” 
cried Judith, 

The countess turned and uttered a sharp cry. 

The figure of a man stood beside her, and the next 
instant a heavy hand grasped her arm, 

“You musj€ome with me,” spake a gruff voice, 
“by your husband’s order.” 

:' By my husband’s order?” echoed the affrighted 
ady, 

“Yes. Be quiet, now! We won’t harm you,” 

He caught her up bodily, a» if she were a babe, 
and bore her swiftly toward the wuiting carriage. 

Judith followed, uttering a piercing ery for help. 
She caught at the man’s arm, but he shook her off, 
and holding his slender burden fast he sprang into 
the carriage, 

Judith essayed to follow, but av outstretched hand 
buried her back, the carriage door was slammed in her 
face, and the horses trampled ou her very garments ; 
and before the gray-haired footman arrived upon the 
scene the carriage containing the uufortunate countess 
was fairly out of sight. 

Poor Judith did all that womau could do, She 
roused & groom and started him on horseback in hot 
pursuit, 

As soon as morning dawned she hastened to Lon- 
don and reported the abduction to Lady Strathspey’s 
solicitor, and at the Bow Street headquarters. 

She even forced her way into the mansion of Sir 
Marshall Neville ; but all to no purpose. 

She could gain no tidings of the countess—she had 
disappeared as effectually as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed her up. 

Overwhelmed with terror and despair, the faithful’ 
gir! locked up the manor, and, leaving the old servants 
in charge, started for the Scottish border, with the 
hope that Doctor Renfrew might be able to throw 
some light on the terrible mystery. 





CHAPTER XXVII, 
_A DozEN years have flown since that summer 
night, wheu Mary uerite, Countess of Strathspey, was 
vauked out of time and space in the June moon- 
ight at Aukland Oaks; and in all these years no 
not the slightest clue 


tidings have been heard of her, 
to her fate been obtained 








The event, living in the minds of the peasantry, 
has grown into a kind of superstitious legend! In 
tlhe hush of twilight, and around their win- 
ter firesides, they tell it over and over with bated 
breath. 

They tell of the fair and beautiful countess, the 
blue-eyed Pearl of Kent, as she was called, who 
proved faithless to her lord, and met with such dire 
punishment, spirited away in a phantom carriage, 
drawn by flying steeds, just as the bells tolled the 
midnight hour, and never heard from afterward. 

Lord Strathspey was at home again, after a pro- 
longed tour in the Orient, the same handsome, 
haughty earl he was twelve years before. ‘Time 
had not changed him, and he appeared to have out- 
lived all bygone sorrows, But he had always pos- 
sessed the virtue of self-repression in an emiuent de- 
gree; and it was difficult to sarmise what might be 
the state of his hidden heart. At any rate, he ap- 
peared to be content, and all reference to the name of 
his late countess was forbidden, 

Colonel Gilbert Vernon, after declining to fight the 
duel, had sent a concise statement to tle earl, in 
which his wife’s innocence was clearly proved, bui 
his lordship threw it by unread. He would hear no 
letra no explanations, but only cling to his own 

lief, ; ; 

In regard to her disappearance he man‘fested no 
concern or interest whatever, ; 

Lady Neville had made some explanation relative 
to the matter, which possibly contented him. Le 
made no inquiries, and appeared to feel uo anxiety, 
and if ever he thought of his wife at all it was with 
a feeling of insane and bitter jealousy. 

Mean wiiile he began to return to society again, and 
society received him with open arms. He was looked 
upon asa single man «gain, for West Bud circles, with 
Lady Neville at their head, believed in the report 
that his late countess was dead. And it was sucha 
mercy! The at man was free again ! 

Whereupon bright eyes began to droop, and maiden 
cheeks to flush, aud young, aspiring héarts to flutter, 
and mancuvring dowagers, with marriageable 
daughters, to put forth all their diplomatic skill, ut 
sight of this grave nobleman! 

What if he had a few silver bairs about his temples 
and crowfeet under his eyes? His income touched 
a hundred thousand a year, and the great “keeper- 
ring upon his shapely hand was set with afi earl’s 
coronet, 

At the date upon which our chapter opens the earl 
was staying at the Neville mansion, in Grosvenor 
Square. The London season was just beginning, and 
there was a grand ball in embryo, to be given by the 
dowager Countess vf Mortlake, in honour of the 
débit of her god-child, Lady Marguerite Strathspey. 

Lady Marguerite had grown up, under Lady 
Neville’s care, a rare and radiant maiden, fulfilling 
all the promise of her childish beauty —slender aud 
graceful, with a face like a pearl, blue-bright, be- 
witching eyes, and a crown of golden tresses that 
fairly dazzled the beholder. Her mother over again! 
But Lay Pearl had no memories of her mother. 

She was her father’s idol. If ever man worshipped 
his child it was this grave, stern nobleman, ‘I'he 
bare sight of her brought a tender smile to his moody 
eyes; the sound of her sweet voice, the caressing 
touch of her girlish hands, thrilled him iuto 4 pas- 
sion of tenderness. And Pearl was her mother’s 
image! Yet Lord Strathspey would not have con- 
fessed, even to his own heart, that he loved his child 
for her mother’s sake, 

Lady Pearl was his idol ; but, on the other hand, 
his son Angus—nhis heir, who was to inlierit all his 
wealth, and bear his time-lonoured title—was his 
thorn in the flesh. The boy was a living disgrace 
and disappointment to his proud father every hour 
he lived. All that money aud teuderest care and 
remonstrance could do had been done, but it was like 
darting straws against the wind. He was deaf to 
all entreaty, iusensible to all kindness; love Lad no 
power to move him, parental authority no control 
over his low aud lawless propensities, 

He was a handsome youth, growing up strong and 
broad-chested, with a fierce kind of beauty in his 
swarthy face ; but, from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, there wag not the slightest sus gestiou 
of the Strathspey blood that filled his veins, 

His love for all that was low and evil, and his 
mean, grasping avarice, seemed to be inborn traits 
of his very being; yet never before, through all the 
long line of haughty earls, had a Strathspey been 
addicted to vice or the possessor of bad traits of 
character. But this only son of Lord Angus was a 
black sheep, and the blackness seemed bred into his 
very bones, But he bore the Strathspey birth-mark, 
the scarlet cross upon his right arm, and the earl 
never doubted that he was bis son. 

“The poor boy must not be blamed,” he said, in 
the one discussion he had ever had with Lady 


for his inherited vice, It was from his poor, nn- 
fortunate mother he got his strange nature, Mar- 
guerito is a Strathspey, but Angus is an Auk- 
land.” 

The earl believed what he asserted—believed it, 
and brooded over it in bitternevs of soul. But ho was 
never harsh with his son; he treated him with the 
most indulgent kindness, gratifying his every wish, 
and striving in every possible way to win him from 
the bad, 

At the time when the grand ball to be given by 
the Countess of Mortlake was under discussion poor 
Angus was at his aunt's, labouring under the weight 
of his last bad act. He had been expelled from Eton, 
The earl had contrived to get him into the college, 
despite his stupidity and indolence, and in deference 
to his father, and to all the clever Strathspey youths 
who had been there before him, the professors 
winked at his failings and shortcomings, turned 
a deaf ear to his vices, and bore with him until 
patience ceased to be a virtue, and, in justice to the 
other students, they were forced to expel him in dis- 
grace, 

Lord Strathspey was cut to the heart; but his 
graccless son seemed rather exultant over his eseape 
from such a stupid: prison, and proceeded to make 
himself at home in London, drinking and gambling, 
and frequenting low bautts of vice, with all the 
nonchalant assurance of a blasé man of five-and- 
forty. 

Whereupou the earl proceeded to obtain for him a 
commission in the army, hoping that active life and 
variety of scene might change hie brutal habits; 
but the young gentleman very promptly refnsed to 
accept the commission, and proved himself to be his 
father’s sou in one respect at least, in the stubbo: a 
strength of his own will. 

Persuasions did not move him, and threats only 
served to strengthen his determination, 

“It’s a deuced sight nicer,” as he expressed it, “ to 
lounge about London with plerty of spare change 
and spare time than to be marched off to India, and 
set up for a target. No commission in the army for 
me.” 

“Then, sir, what will you have?” thundered the 
earl, exasperated for the first time beyond all endu- 
rance, “ what do you purpose doing ?” 

“Nothing,” replied Angus, promptly. 
live on my income.” 

“And disgrace your father’s name by your igno- 
rance and brutality,” cried the mortified earl, “I 
have borne with your stubborn temper loug envugh, 
sir! You won't be educated and you won’t be a 
soldier. We'llsee! Now take yourchoice. Accept 
this commission, and discharge your duty asa gentle- 
man and a Strathspey, or from this hour I cut off 
your allowance, aud leave you to shift for your- 
self.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, and half 
closed his greenish gray eyes in a manuer peculiar 
to himself, and putting out his hand he snatched 
up the commission from the table where it lay, and 
dropped it upon the bed of glowing coals that filled 
the grate. 

For a moment the earl was utterly confounded by 
the audacity of the act, then his hot temper got 
the better of him. 

“ You impudent young scoundrel!” he stormed, “1 
have half a mind to disinherit you!” 

“You can’t go that far, governor,” sneered the 
youth ; “the Strathspey property is entailed, and falls 
from father to son.” 

The enraged father caught the young scapezrace 
by the collar and shook him soundly. 

“ Now dare to give me another ward of your inso- 
lence,” he thuudered, “ aud I'll wear out my horse- 
whip-over your shoulders! The Strathspey pro- 
perty does fall from father to son; but when a man 
is cursed with a degraded offspring such as you are 
there’s a provision for cutting off the entail, and leav- 
ing the title and estates in decent hands, Young 
man, mark my word, if you don’t mend your ways, 
and mend them speedily, I’ll do it!” 

“Will you?” hissed the boy, coming close to his 
father, his head protruding like that of a serpent about 
to strike, his greenish eyes blazing. and his whole 
aspect and attitude one of fieudish rage, ‘* Wiil 
you, Earl of Strathspey? Then I'll murder you!” 

Lord Strathspey reeled back with a gasping cry, 
and in his ears, as if some voice had uttered it, rang 
the old, awful prediction : 

“Born to be hung! Man cannot fight with fate!” 

(To be continued.) 


“T shall 





ConscrENCE ResTiTuTIONS.—The German head- 
quarters at Nancy offer to restitute the following 
articles, found in October or November, 1870, in an 
abandoned house of Bougival, five miles west of 
Paris, viz.: One sugar basin, one cream jug, two 
forks, six tea-spoons, etc., one piece of brown silk, 





Neville in regard to his son. “ He is not accountable 


one lilac silk dress, one fan, ‘I'he next avis of con- 
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seicnee restitutions interests “ the inhabitants of a 
chotean,' situate about a mile and a half from Le 
is, on the right of the highway from Orleans.” 
uvticles mentioned are two pair of silver knivés 
and forks, ‘two silver spoons, with crown and crest, 
two pair of ear-rings, one brooch (gold and coral), 
one decoration, with the motto Au mérite. 

Lieut AND Darx Sxins.—It is alleged that 
coloured persons are never’ sunburned because .the 
dark: colour. of their skins absorbs the’heat and 
conveys it into the system, so that it is converted 
into sensible heat, producing perspiration. . But the 
wuite skin doesnot absorb the heat ; the sun’s rays 
thereford rostiupon and burn it. 


ROBERT “RUSHTON’S - DESTINY. 


eel 
GHAPTER VIII. 
Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 

‘ 1 Henry VI. 

Tne straiger was placed in rather an awkward 
predicament by the unwelcome advent of the miser. 
hiowover, he betrayed neither émbarrassment nor 
alarm. + Blowing out the candle, he advanced to‘the 
table and set it down. 

This movethent brought him nearer John Nichols, 
who, with the timidity natural to an old man, antici- 
pated an immediate attack. 

* Don't kill me! Spare:my life!” he exclaimed, 
hastily stepping back. 

“7 gee you don’t know me, Uncle John !” said the 
iutrudor, familiarly. 

*Who'are you that call me Uncle Johu?” asked 
the old man; spmewhat reassured. 

* Benjamin’ Haley, your'sister’s son. Do you know 
me now?” ,. 

“ You Bon Haley ?” exclaimed the eld man, betray- 
ing gurprise, “Why, you are old enough to. be his 
tuibor.” 

“Remember, “Uncle John, I am eighteen ‘yeats 
older than “when you saw me last. Time brings 
ciianges, you kuow. When I saw you last you wete 
in the primerof life, now you are a feeble old man.” 

“ Aro you really Bon-Haley ?” asked the old man, 
duublingly. 

“io be.suré Lam. 1 sitppose I look to you more 
Tihé a bearded savage. ~ Well, I’m not responsible 
iopmyJooks, Wve finding you at home I took the 
WbeFly Of Geitiiug iy ‘onthe score of relationship.” 

* What were you doing with that candle?” asked 
Jue, suspitidusly. 

‘“T’went' Gdéwn the cellar. with it.” 

“Down the dolar ?” repeated his uncle, with a look 
of, Marui, White did not escape Lis nephew. “ What 
for?” 

“ Tn'séaltch of dontething to eat. All I could find 
in the cupbeard was a dry loaf, which didu’t look very 
appetiziug.” 

*'Tiere’s nothiig Gown the cellar. Don’t’go tliere 
aguiu,” said the old man, still uneasy. 

His nephew lobked at him shrewdly. 

“He, Uncle John, I've guessed your secret Very 
goon,” he said to himself, “Some of your ufouey is 
hidden away id the cellar, I’m‘ thinking.” 

“Wherd do You keep your provisious, then?” he 
said, aloud, 

“® The lout is all have.” 

“Come, Uncle John, you don’t méan it. That's 
a ‘poor welcdme tv give a nephew you hdven’t seen 
fut eighteen ‘years. I'm going to stay to diuiér with 
you, and you must give me é6ometiiing betier than 
4 Havoh't you got-any meat in the house?” 

"ie." 





Justthed ‘Ben Haley, looking from the window; 
saW some thi¢kénus in the yard. His eye lighted ap 
ai the distdvery. 

“ Ah, thtté isa nice fat chicken,” he said. “‘We'll 
Lave a chiéken dinner. ‘Shall it be roast or boiled 2?” 

“No, no,’ siid the old farmer, hastily. “Itan’t 
spare them. Thoy’ll’bring a good price iu’ the’ iiar- 
két by-and-“bye,”” 

Caun’t help it, Unclé John ; charity begins at home. 
Excuse me‘s'tiinute, 1'll be back directly.” 

“Alo strodé td the door and’out into the yard. ‘Tien, 
aftor a Httle miitcouvring, he ‘caugit a chi¢ken, and, 
Boing to the'block, ‘seized the axe and s00n decapi- 
tated il. 

“What havé you done?” said John, ruefully, for 
the old maw had followed his nephew, and was lobk- 
ing on in a very uncomfortable frame of mind. 

‘Yaken' the’ first’ step towatds a good dinner,” 
said the other, éodily. “I ani not sure but we shall 
Waut two.” 

“No, ao!"4"Baid-John, hastily. “I haven't got 
much’ appetite.’ 

“(EP heu-perhaps we can make one do. [’lll just get 


it ready, and vook it myself. I’ve knocked avout in | 


lb sorts of places, and it won't be the first time I’ve 
served'asicook. Live travelled a good deul since I 
saw you last,” 


“* Have, you?” said the old man, who however 
seemed more interested in the untimely death of the 
puilet than in his nephew's adventures. 

“Yes, I’ve been everywhere, I spent a year in 
Australia at the gold diggings.” 

“Did you find any?” asked bis uncle, for the first 
time betraying interest, 

‘Some, but I didn’t bring away any.” 

Ben Haley meanwhile was rapidly stripping the 
chicken ofits feathers, ‘When hv finished he said: 

“Now tell me where, you keep your vegetables, 
Uncle John?” 

“They’re in the corn-barn. You can’t, get . im. 
It’s loeked.”’ 

“ Where’s the key ?” 

* Lost,” 

“Ti get in, never fear,” said the intruder, and he 
led the way to the corn-barn, his uncle unwillingly 
following and protesting that,it would be quite im- 
possible to enter. ‘ 

Reaching the building, he stepped -back and was 
about to kick open the door when old John hurriedly 
interposed, saying : 

** No, no! I’ve found the key.” 

His nephew teok it from his band, and, unlocking 
the door, brought out a liberal supply of potatoes. 

“We'll have a good dinner after: all,” “he said. 
“ You don’t half know ltow to live, UneleJohn. You 
need me here. You've, got +plenty about: you, but 
you don’t know how; to use it,” 

The free-and-easy manier in which ‘his nephéw 
conducted himself was peculiarly annoying. aud ex- 
asperating to the old man, but as often as he whs 
impelled to,speak the sight of his nephew's resolute 
face and ‘vigorous frame, which he found it difficdlt 
to connect. with his’ recollections of young Ben, 
terrified himinto silence, and he céntented himse¢li 
with following his mephew uneasily with lovks lof 
suspicion, : 

When the ditner was prepared both sat down to 
partake of it, but Ben quietly,“and, a8 a matter lof 
course, assumed thé place of Lost and carved ‘the 
fowl. Notwithstahdiug the shock which his ecoap- 
mical notions had received, the farmer ate with alp- 
petite the best meal of which he had partaken “for! a 
long time, Ben’ had not vaunted too highly his skill 
as &.cook, Whérever he ‘had acquired it, he evidently 
understood the prépatation of such a dinner as lay be- 
fore them. 


to ‘wash down*the diduer. Haven’t you got some 
somewhere ?” : 

Not a drop,” 

“ Don’t you think I might find some stored away 
in the céllar, for instance ?”’.asked Bon,’ fixing’ his 
glance. upon his*uncle's face, 

“No, no; didn’t I*tell” you I badu’t got any?” 
returned John Nichols, with petulance and alarm. 

“T mean to see what élse you havé in the céllar,” 
said Ben to himself, “béfore I léave this ptree. 
There’s a reason for that pale face’ of yours.” “But 
he only said aloud, “ Well, if you haven’t gob aty we 
must do without it.” There's a little more of the 
chicken left. As you don’t waut it I'll appropriate it. 
Nothing like clearing up things. Come, this is rather 
better than dry bread, isn’t it 7” 

“ It’s very‘ expensive,” said the miser, ruefully. 

“Well, you’can ‘afford it, Uncle John—tlieres a 
ay in that, 1 suppose you aro pretty‘ rich— 
eh 2’ 

“Rich!” répeated'John, in dismay. “ What ‘put 
such a thing into your head?” 

“Not your style of living, you inay be sure of that.” 

“fam poor, Benjamin: You mustn’t thizk other- 
wise. I live a¥ well as I cati‘afford.” 

“Then what Nave you béed doing with yoursivings 
all these years?’” 

“My saviigs? ‘It has ‘taken all I ‘had‘to Tive. 
There isn’t any monoy to be made by farming. ‘It’s 
hard work ‘and poor pay.” 

“You ‘used’ to support’ your ' fainily conifortibly 
when you had‘one.” 

_“ Don’t—don’t Spéak’ of them.‘ I"can’t’ bear it,”’ 
said John,'his' countenance clanging. “When | had 
them I was ‘happy.” 

** And now'you’ré not.’ "Well, I don’t wonder at it ; 
it must be dismal’ endugh living ‘alone.’ You “need 
somebody’ with ‘you. I’‘am ‘your ° nephew “and 
nearest relation, I feel that’ it is my'duty‘to stay 
with you.” 

The expression of distiay which overspread the 
old man’s face at this declaration was ludicrous, 

“You stay with me?”'he repeated,‘in a ton) of 
alarm. 

“Yes, for a time; at least. “We'll be company for 
each other, won’t we, Uncle John?” 





“No, no}; there's no‘ room.” 

“No room ?’"You don’t mean to say that you teed 
| tlhe whole house?” 

| “I mean I catihot afford to Have you here. ' Be- 
| sides, lam used‘ to buing“atoie—I prefer it.” 


“ Now, Uncle John, if we only had a mig of cider’ 


‘¢That’s complimentary’at any rate. You prefer 
to be alone rather than to have me with you?” 

“Don’t be offended, Benjamin. 1’ve been alone go 
many years. Besides, you’d feel dull here—yoy 
wouldh’t like it.” 

“Til try it and see. What room are you going to 
give me?” 

“ You'd better go away.” 

Well, uucle,-we'll talk about that to-morrow. 
You're very considerate in fearing it will be dull for 
me, but I’ve roamed about the world so much that 
I'shall be ‘glad of a little duloess. So it’s all 
‘settled. Now, Uncle John, if you don’t object I'll 
take out my pipe and haveasmoke, I alwayssmoke 
after dinner,” 

He lit his pipe, and, throwing “himself “back in s 
chair, began to puff away leisurely, his untle survey- 
ing him with fear and émbarrassment. “Why should 
his graceless nephew reappear after 50 many years in 
the form of this big, broad-shouldered, heavy-bearded 
stranger, only to annoy him and thrust his unwelcome 
Company upon him? 

The old man looked ‘forward with dismay to the 


‘| prospect of Having*his nepliew remain with him asa 


guest. Like all misers he had a distrust of every 


one, ‘and thé present appearance of his nephew only 


“donfirmed the impressions he still retained of his 
‘earlier bad conduct, “He had all the will to turn him 
‘Out of His house, but Ben’ was vastly his superior in 
Sizeahd strength; and ‘lie did not dare to’attempt it. 

‘** He wants to rob, "perhaps to murder me,” thought 
‘Wohn, ‘survéying his big néphew with a troubled gaze, 

‘His apprehensions Weré such that he éveu niedi- 
tated offering to pay the intrader’s board for a week 
at the’tavern if*hé would leave hini in peace by him- 
“self. But thé réluctance to part with his money ‘finally 
prevented such a proposal being made. 

In the afternoon the 61dman stayed at home. Ha 
did not dare to leave it lest Ben. should ‘take a fancy 
to search the ousé aadGome upon some of his secret 
hoards, for people Were rightin reporting that he hid 
his niotiey. 

At last eVening came. With visible discomposure 
the old man showed Ben to a room. 

“You can sleep there,” he said, pointing to a bed 
in the ‘corner ‘of thé room. 

“All tight, uticle. “Good-night !” 

“ Good-night!” said John Nichols. 

Hé went out°and closed the door behind him. He 
not-only closed it but lockedit, having secretly hidden 
the key in his pocket, He chuckled softly to himself 
as he wént downstairs. His nephéw was securely 
disposed of for the night, being fastened in his cham- 
ber. ‘But if he expected Ben Haley quietly to submit 
to this incarceration he'was entirely mistaken in that 





individual. ‘The latter heard the key turn in the 
| lock, and comprehended at once bis uncle’s stratagew. 
Iustead of being angry he was amused, 
“So my simplé-minded uncle thinks he bas drawa 
my teeth, dées he? Vil just startle him a little.” 
Hé’began to jump up aad down on the chamber 





floor in his heavy boots, which, as the floor was un- 
|‘ Carpeted, made a terrible noise. 
| The old man in the room below, just congratu- 
| lating ‘himselfon his cunning move, grew pale as he 
listened. He supposed his nephew to be in a furious 
| passion, and apprehensténs of-persoual violeuce dis- 
turbed ‘him, ‘Still he reflécted that his prisoner would 
be unable to get out, and ia the moruing he could go 
for the‘constable. 

But. he was interrupted by.a differdnt noise. Ben 
liad di‘awn off his boots,dnd was flinging them one after 
the other at the door. 

The noisé became so intolerable that John was 
compelled to ascend the staire, trembling with fear. 

“ What's the matter?” he inquired at the door, ia 
@ quavering voice. 

“Opén the door,” returned Ben. 

His uncle reluctantly inserted the key in the lock, 
and opening it presented a pale, territied ‘face in the 
doorway, oh. 

His nephew, with his coat stripped off, was sitting 
on the side of the bed. 

® Wihiat’s the matter ?” asked John, 

“Nothing, only you locked the door by mistake," 
said Ben, coolly. 

“ What made you make such a noise ?” demanded 
John. 

“To call you up, There was no bell in the roo, 
so that was the only way I had of doing it. What 
made you lock me in?” 

“T didn’t think,’ stammered the old man. 

“Just what I supposed. To guard against your 
making that mistake again, let me have the key. 

“I'd rather keep it, if it’s the same to you,” said 
John, in alarm. ? 

“ But it isn’t tho same to mo. You sée, Uncle 
John, you are growing old and forgetful, and might 
lock me in’again.' “That wouldn’t be pleasaut, yeu 


know, especially if the Louse should catch tire im the 
night.” 
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“What!” exclaimed John, terror-stricken, half 
suspecting his nephew contemplated turning incen- 


diary. 

“] don’t think it will, but it’s best to be prepared, 
so give me the key,” 

The old man feebly protested, but ended in-giving 
up the key to his nephew. 

“ There, that’s all right. Now I'll turn in. G@od- 
bi rht.”’ i , . aie’ 

“Gobd-sight,'t-responded John Wichols,- andpleft 
theehamber, feeling more alarmed:than ever. 

Hewes beginning to be more afraid:and: me 
-trustfnl of his nephe . "What if thigels 
should TEMt puianae\ct his various hiding-placesf 
money? Why, in that very chamber he had aj 
dred pounds in gold hidden behind: the 
He groaned in spirit as he thought of ityand: 
minedito tell his nephew the next morning)that hi 
must:find another home, as he eouldn’t andwrenldn’t 
cousent to his remaining longer. > ssi, 

But when the morning came he found thingliek.s 
diffienlj one to enter upon. Ss 

Finkljy, after, breakfast, which eonsistedy 
and tensi—Ben Haley having ransagked thepnemnet 


for eges, which the old man intended for theveatmmlnet}\ 


—Johp paid: ‘ 


livedalane for years, and I cannot ijavite ; 


outvhis ipipe coolly and lighting it. 

“Dheve’s a tavern in the village.” ips 

“Isithere? That wou’t do me any good.” , 

“ Yow'li-babetter-off there than here. ‘Tigepyset a 
very good:table;and——” - 

* Youscon’t/heaidiBen,:finishing thesentence. “I 
knowithatg-butithenfuncle, 1 haveitwo reasons for 
preferring-terstay.bere, (Lie first is-that kmay en- 
joy the society ofemynoulydiving relation ; theisecond 
is that bhawen‘taneneyseneugh:te-pay mysboard at 


the hotel.” 


He leaned back, and began to-pitifideisuselytati his 


pipe, as if this settled the matter. 

“If you have no money why do you come to me?” 
demanded John, angrily. ‘“ Do you expect me to sup- 
port you ? 

“You wouldn't turn out your sister’s sou, would 
you, Uncle John ?” 

“ You must earn your own living. 
you in idleness.” 

“You needn’t; I'll work for you. 
do the cooking.” 

“fT don’t want you here,” said the old man, des- 
perately. ‘*Why do you come to disturb meafter so 
mavy years ?” 

“Lil go away on one condition,” said Ben Haley. 

“What's that ?” 

“Give me, or lend me—L don't care'which—a hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“Do you think Iam made of money?” asked John, 
fear aud anger struggling forthe mastery. 

“I think you can spare nie a hundred pounds,” 

“Goaway! .You,are.a bad man. You were a 
wild, bad boy, and you are no better. now.” 

“Now, Uncle John, I think you’re,rather too hard 
upon me. Just consider that I am your..nephew. 
What will people say if you.turn me out of doors?” 
Q “I don’t care what they say. I can’t have you 

ere.” 

“Tam sorry I.can’t eblige you by. going, Uncle 
John, but I've, got a headaghe this morning, and don’t 
feel like stirring. . Let.me stay with you a day jor 
two, and then 1 may go.” 

Vain were all the old;,map’s.expostulations, His 
nephew sat. obstinately smoking,. and refused, to 
move 

“Come out with me to the. barn while I milk,’ said 
John, at length, ; not darjng to, leave, bis, nephew by 
himself, 

*“ Thank. you, but I’m as.well off as. Lam... I’ve got 
4 headache, and l’d_rather stay, here.” 

Milking could no longer be, deferred. . But for. the 
stranger's presence it would have beem attended ito 
two hours earlier. 

Groaning, in spirit,..and with many. forebodings, 

olin went out, to the.barn, and in dug time returned 
with his foaming pails., There sat his pephew in the 
old place, apparently not hayiug stirred. Possibly he 
didu’t mean mischief; after, all, John. reflected. 
Atany rate.lie must leave, him, again awhile he, re- 
leased the cows from their stalls and drove them to 
pasture. He tried to objain bis neplew’s.companion- 
ship, but in. vain, 

“I’m not interested in cows, uticle;-he.said. 
be here when you come back,” 

With a sigh his uncle left the house,: only half re- 
Sésured. ‘That he had reason, for his, distrust was 

proved by Ben Haley's, movements... He,lighted a 
Candle, and, going into, the. cellar, first, securing a 
Pickaxe, struck into theearthen flogring, and began to 
Work cuergetically, 
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“Benjamin, you must not be offended, bat Danae 


qthore?” 
longer.’ RAE 
* Where shall I go, uncle ?” demanded Bentilting. | 


“Tam sure some of the old man’s money is here,” 
he said to himself. “ I must work fast, or he'll catch 
me at it.” 

Half an hour Jater John Nichols. re-enteredsthe 
house. He looked for his nephew, but his seat.was 
vacant. He thought he heard a dullthud in the cel- 
lar beneath. He hurried.to the,staircase, and tottered 
down. 

. Ben had come upon a tin quart measure, partly 
filled with gold coins, and was in the act of trans- 
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em to his pocket. 
- With a Héarse ery like that of an animal deprived 
its young, his uncle sprang upon him, fastening 
claw-like nails in the face of his burly nephew. 


> “gvThe attack was so sudden, and the old man’s des- 


tion so reinforced his feeble strength that Ben 
aley was thrown forward, and the measure of gold 
eoims-fell from his hand. 
“Bathe quickly recovered himself. 
“Tyetme alone,” he said, sternly, forcibly remov- 
ing his*figele’s hands from hig,face, but not before the 
law-like fails had drawn bleod. “ Let me alone if 
mekaow/yhat is best for yourself.” < 
e “ Youshall go 


‘v4 Siitall 1?” askedBenjhis facedarkening, andhis 
}toneigl, of menage, Who. is-geing to send me 


-aijian,” gnewerdiadaes a I'll have youaurested.” 

4, k ;here, 1 n,” said Ben; eonfiniag 

theieldyiman’s ar 

littheitialk together. » d-bettor,not do as youssay.” 
“You're a thief. “Dpeijail ig phe place forthjeves!’ 
“ Tiisn't the placesfonme, amd.d’m not going) t 

Now jetns come teamaunderstanding. abe 
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#*‘T know better than that. You have plenty moro, 
but I will be satisfied with this. Remember I am 
your sister's son.” 

“] don’t care if you are, 
gedly. 

* And you owe me some help. ' You'll never miss 
it, ‘Now make up your mind to give me this money, 
and I’ go away and leave you iu peace.” 

“Never !” exclaimed John, ‘struggling hard io free 
himself. . 

“ You won't 2?” 

His uncle repeated the emphatic ‘refusal. 

* ‘Then I shall have to put it ous of your power to 
carry out your threat.” 

He took his uncle up in his strong arms and moved 
toward the stairs. 

“ Are you going to murder me?” asked John, in 
an agouy of fear. 

“You will find out what Iam going to do,” said 
Ben, gritaly. 

He carried his uncle upstairs, and, possessing him- 
self of a clothes line which, was in one corner of the 
kitehen, proceeded to tie him hand and foot, despite 
his feeble opposition. 


said the old man, dog- 


‘+ There,” said he, when’ hig uncle lay before him | 


utterly helpless, “I think that, disposes of you for a 
while. Now for the gold.” 

Leaving him on the floor; he again descended the 
cellar,stairs, and began to gather up the gold coins, 
which had been scattered abput the floor at,the time 
of John’s unexpected attack. 

The qld. man groaned in spirit as he found himself 
about to be robbed and utterly helpless to resist the 
outrage. But help was.near atiand, though he knew 
it not.. Robert Rushtou had thought more than, once 
of his unknown passeuger of the day before, and the 
particular inquiries he made concerning Joli Nichels 
aud his money.’ Bed Haley liad impressed him far 
from favourably, and the mpre he called to mint his 
appearance the more he feared that he meditated 
some @ishonest, designs upou Jolin, So the next 
mornitg, in order to satisfy his mind that all was 
right, he rowed agross to the same place..where jhe 
lad landed Ben,.and,, fastening his boat, went up) to 
the farmhouse. “He reached it just as Ben, having 
secured the old man, had gone back ihto the cellar to 
gather, up the gold. 

Robert looked throfgli the. window, and to hig sur- 
prise saw the old farmer lying bound jiand and foot. 
He quickly leaped into the room andjasked what was 
the matter. 

* Hush!’’ said the old man; * he'll hear you.” 

“ Who do you meau 2?” 

“My nephew,” 

“Where is he?” 

“ Down-the cellar. “Ee’s tied me here, and is ateal- 
ing all my gold.” 

* What shall ldo? “Qan I help you?” 





** Cut the ropés first.” 
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Robert drew a jack-knifo from his pocket and did 
as he was bidden, 

“Now,” said John, rising with a sigh of rel‘ef 
from his constrained position, “while I bolt the 
cellar dcor you go upstairs, and in the closet of the 
room over this you qwilljdipd a gun. It is loaded. 
Bring it down.” 

Robert hurried upstairs, and quickly returned with 
the weapon. 

“Do you know how.to fire a gun?” asked John. 

“Yes,” said Robert. 

“Then keep it; for: my nerves are weak, and my 
hand trembles. If,he breaks through the door you 
must fire.” 

Ben Haley wouldiave-been up before this, but it 
occurred to him to explore other parts of the 
cellar, that he might,carry away as much booty as 
possible. 

He had rendered himself amenable to the law 
already, and he might ag,well be hung for a sheep 
ag a lamb, so,he argued. 

He wassowbusily occupied that he did not heat 


+ the noise ofRobert’s,entrauce into the room above, 


or he would afonoe have gone upstairs. In conse- 
quence of the delayhis uncle and Liobert had time 
to concert meagnveg;for opposing him. 

Tiually, notisgevaeding in finding more gold, he 
} pocketed awhatde pad found and went up the cellar 


te open the door, when, to his great 


«What makes the doer jstick so?” he muttered, 
ymot suspecting the true state of the case. 

But he was quiekly enlightened. 

“You can't come up!”.exclaimed the-old man, in 
triumph.’ Tew eybolted.the door.” 

» * How did:-heget free ?= He must have untied the 
knots,” thouglityBen. “Does the oldidiot thipk he is 
ing to keepmedown here?” 

*® Unlock th@ door,” he sheuted, in a loud, stern 
voice, or itwillh be the worse for you.” 

“Have you got the gold with you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then go down and leave it where you found it, 
and I will let you come up.”’ 

“ You're a lunatic,” was the reply. “Do you think I 
amachild? Open the door, or L will*burst it open 
with my foot.” 

** You'd better not,” said John, whose courage had 
returned with the presence of livbert and the posses- 
sion of the gun, 

“Why not? What are you going to:dovabout it 2” 
asked Beu, derisively. 

“T’ve got help, You'll have more; than one:to con- 
tend with.” 

“T wonder if he has any one with him?”: thought 
Ben. “I. believe the old fellow is only trying to de- 
ceive me, ‘At any rate, help or no help, it is time I 
was out of this hole,” 

“ if you don’t open the door before I count three,” 
he said, aloud, “I'll burst it.open.” 

* What shall Ido?” asked Robert, ia a low voice, 
“if he comes: out ?” 

“Tf he tries to get away.with the gold you must 
fire!” said the old man, 

Robert determined only to inflict a wound. The 
idea of, taking a human life, even under such cir- 
cumstances, was one that made him shudder. He 
felt that gold was not.to be set against lift. 

“ One—two—threé!” counted Ben, deliberately. 

The door -remaining locked, he drew back and 
| kicked the door powerfully. Had he becn on even 
ground it would have’ yielded to the blow, but kick- 
ing from the stair beneath placed him ats disudvan- 
t 
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age. 
Nevertheless the door shook and trembled beneath 
the force of the attack made upon it. 

“Well, will you unlock it now?” he demanded, 
pausing. 

* No,” said theold man, “ not unless you carry back 
,the gold.” 

“T won’t-do that. I have hal too much trouble 
to get it. But if you doa’t unlock tho door at once I 
may. be tempted tu forget that you ure my uncle,” 

“T should like to forget that you are my uephew,” 
said the old man. 

“The old man.has,mastered up some conrage,” 
thonght Ben. ‘111 suon have him whinivg for 


mercy.” 

He made a fresh attack upou the door, “This time 
he did not desist. until he had broken through the 
panel. 


Then with the whole force he could command he 
threw himself against the upper part of the doy, and 
it came crashing iuto the kitchen. 

Ben Haley Jeaped through the opening, and con- 
fronted his uncle, who receded in alarm. 

The sight of the burly form.of his nephew, and 
his stern and menacing countenance, once more mate 
him quail. 

Ben Haley looked around him, and hig eyes lighted 
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upon Robert Rushton standing beside the door with 
the pointed gun in his hand. 

He burst into a derisive laugh, and, turning to his 
uncle, said: 

“So this is the help you were talking about. He’s 
only a baby; I could twist him round my finger. 
Just lay down that gun, boy! It isn’t meant for 
chitdren like you.” 

Though he had a weapon in his hand, many boys 
in Robert’s situation would have been unnerved. He 
was a mere boy, though strong of his age. Opposed to 
him was a tall, powerful man, of desperate character, 
fully resolved to carry out his dishonest purpose, and 
not likely to shrink from violence, to which he was 
probably only too well accustomed, From the old 
man he was not likely to obtain much assistance, for 
already John’s courage had bexzun to dwindle, and he 
regarded his nephew with a frightened lovk, 

“Lay down that gun, boy!” repeated Ben Haley. 
“I know you. You're the boy that rowed me across 
the river. You can row pretty well, but you’re not 
quite a match for me even at that,” 

“ This gun makes me even with you,” said Robert, 
returning his look unflinchingly. 

“Does it? Then all I can say is that when you 
lose it you'll be in a bad pickle. Lay it down in- 
stantly,”” 

“Then Jay down the gold you have in your 
pockets,” said our hero, still pointing his gun at Haley. 

“Good boy! Brave boy!” said the old man, ap- 
provingly. 

“ Look here, boy,” said Haley, in quick, stern tones, 
“I’ve had enongh of thisnonsense. If yoa don't put 
down that gun in double quick time you'll repent it. 
One word—yes or no?” 

“No,” said Robert, resolutely. 

Nosooner had he uttered the monosyllable than 
Haley sprang towards him with the design of wrest- 
ing the gun from him. But Robert had his finger 
upon the trigger and fired. The bullet entered the 
shoulder of the ruffian, but in the excitement of the 
moment heonly knew that he was hit, but this in- 
censed him. 

In spite of the wound he seized the musket and 
forcibly wrested it from our hero. He raised it in 
both hands and would probably in his blind fury have 
killed him on the spot but for the sudden opening of 
the outer door, and entrance of a neighbouring farmer, 
who felt sufficiently intimate to enter without knock- 
ing, 

This changed Haley's intention. Feeling that the 
odds were against him, he sprang through the win- 
dow, gunin hand, and ran with rapid strides toward 
the river, 
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“What's the matter?” demanded the new arrival. 
surveying the scene before him in astonishment. 

“He's gone off with my gold,” exclaimed John 
Nichols, recovering from his stupefaction. ‘ Run 
after him—catch him!” 

* Who is it ?” 

“ Ben Haley.” 

“What, your nephew? I thought he was dead 
long ago.” 

“I wish he had been,” said John, wringing his 
hands. “ He’s taken all my money. I shall die in 
the poorhouse,” 

“T cau’t understand how it all happened,” said the 
neighbour, looking to Robert for an explanation. 
“ Who fired the gun?” 

“T did,” said our hero. 

“ Did you hit him?” 

“I think so, I saw blood on his shirt. I must 
have hit him in the shoulder.” 

“ Don’t stop to talk,” said John, impatiently. ‘Go 
after him and get back the gold.” 

“ Wecan’t do much,” said the neighbour, evidently 
net very anxious to come into conflict with such a 
bold ruffian, “ He has the gun with him.” 

“What made you let him have it ?’’ asked John. 

“T couldu’t help it,” said Robert. “But he can’t 
fire it; it is unloaded, and I don't think he has any 
ammunition with him.” 

“To be sure,” said John, eagerly. “You see 
there’s no danger. Go after him, both of yon; he 
can’t hurt you.” 

Somewhat reassured, the neighbour followed 
Robert, who at once started in pursuit of the escaped 
burglar. He was still in sight, though he had im- 
proved the time consumed in the foregoing colloquy, 
and was already near the river bank. On he sped, 
bent on making good his escape with the money he 
had dishonestly acquired. One doubt was in his 
mind, Should he find a boat? If not the river 
would prove an insuperable obstacle, and he would 
be compelled to turn and change the direction of his 
flight. Looking over his shoulder, he saw Robert and 
the farmer in pursuit, and he clutched his gun the 
more firmly. 

“ They'd better not touch me,” he said to himself. 
“Tf I can’t fire the gun I can brain either or both 
with it.” 

Thoughts of crossing the river by swimming oc- 
curred to him. 

A sailor by profession, he was an expert swimmer, 
and the river was not wide enough to daunt him; 
but his pockets were filled with the gold he had 
stolen, and gold is well known to be the heaviest of 
all the metals, 




















But nevertheless ne could not leave it behind 

since it was for this he had incurred Lis present 
evil. 

F In this uncertainty he reached the bank o/ tho 
river, when to his surprise and joy his eye reste 
upon Robert’s boat. 

“The boy’s boat!” he exclaimed, in exultation: 
“ by all that’s lucky! I will take the liberty of bo: 
rowing it without leave.” 

He sprang in, and, seizing one of the oars, pushed 
out into the stream, first unfastening it from its moor- 
ings. When Robert and his companion reached the 
shore he was already floating ata safe distance. — 

“ He’s got my boat!” exclaimed our hero, in dis- 
appointment. 

“So he has!” ejaculated the other. 

“ You're a little too late!” shouted Ben Haley, with 
asneer. “Just carry back my compliments to the 
old idiot yonder, and tell him I left in too great » 
hurry to give him my acknowledgment for the gold he 
kindly lent me. J’ll attend to it when I get ready.” 

He had up to this point propelled the boat from the 
stern by one scull. Now he took the other and com- 
menced rowing. But here the wound, of which he 
had at first been scarcely conscious, began to be felt, 
and the first vigorous stroke brought a sharp twinge, 
besides increasing the flow of blood. His natural 
ferocity was stimulated by his unpleasant discovery, 
and he shook his fist menacingly at Robert, from 
whom he had received the wound. 

“ There's a reckoning coming betwixt you and me, 
young one,” he cried, “and it'll be a heavy one. Ben 
Haley doesn’t forget that sort of debt. The time i 
come when he'll ay it back with interest. It mayn't 
come for years, but it’ll come at last, you may be sure 
of that,”” : 

Finding that he gould not row on account of his 
wound, he rose to his feet, and prope!led the boat 
across as well as he could with one hand. ss 

“T wish I had another boat,” suid Robert. “We 
could soon overtake him.” 

“Detter let him go,” said the neighbour. “ He was 
always a bad one, that Ben Haley. I couldn't tell you 
all the bad things he did when he was a boy. Ile 
was a regular scapegrace. You must look out for 
him, or he'll do you a mischief somewhen to pay {oF 
that wound.” 

‘* He brought it on himself,” said Robert. “J gav9 
him warning.” P 

He went back to the farmhouse to tell John of bis 
nephew’s escape. He was brave and bold, but th 
malignant glance with which Ben Haley uttered 6 
menace gave him a vague sense of discomfort. 

(To be continued.) 
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WINIFRED’S DIAMONDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Charmed Rubies,’ “ The Baronet’s Secret,” 
§e., Fe. 
———$$ $< ——————— 
CHAPTER I, 
The. : Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon; bat, oh, methinks how slow 
This old moon wanes! Midsummer Night's Dream. 

PARLIAMENT had risen, after an unusually long 
and stormy session, and the denizens of the faslion- 
able world of London were on the point of hurrying 
«way from the hot and dusty city, when suddenly an 
annocncement was made that checked the flying 
steps and created a pause in the hurry of departure 
on every side. It was the announcement of a “ mar- 
riage in high life,” which some few wiseacres had an- 
ticipated, but the voturies of fashion had declared 
could never by any pessible chance take place. 

The Lady Winifred Gwendoline Apreece, the ouly 
child of the prond Earl of Llangallen, was to give 
her hand where her heart had long been bestowed, 
and wed the handsome Welsh cfficer, Hugh Rhyse, 
who, beside his commission in the army and his 
liandsome face and ferm, had no possessions and no 
expectations except from an invalid bachelor uncle, 
who was as odd and whimsical as any man could well 
be, and quite capable of leaving his immense property 
to found an hospital for poodle dogs should his nephew 
offend him, 

Uonsequently it was not considered a good match 
at all so far as the Lady Winifred was concerned. 
To the young officer it would bring everything— 
happiness, wealth, and rank combined—while from 
her it would take wealth and juxury and prestige, 
and leave only love and happiness in their stead. 

The Earl of Llangallen, since he had cousented to 
the marriage, would doubtless portion his daughter 
well; but who could expect the new home of the 
young bride to equal in point of luxury and beauty 
the one she was leaving ? She had been brought upso 
tenderly, petted so constantly, what would become of 
her if the handsome officer, like too many others of 
his age and rank, should forget in time the promises 
he made at the ‘altar? 

No wonder that the wise friends shook their heads 
over this marriage and wondered more and more huw 
the earl ever came to consent to it. So beautiful as 
Lady Winifred was, and 80 young !—only seventeen 
—aud owning that bright and dazzling loveliness 
that often characterizes the blonde beauties of Wales, 

Meanwhile the elated lovers were almost as much 
Startled at their exceeding ‘good fortune as their 
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friends and neighbours had been at first hearing it. 
For three long, weary months had they sighed for 
each other, and sighed as they thought in vain. From 
the first moment of their meeting they had loved, 
and the Lady Winifred had rejected an earl and a 
baronet for her Hugh’s dear sake, while the fas- 
cinating officer had steadfastly refrained from pur- 
suing any of those flirtations with which he had 
usually diversified his sojourns in town, and had re- 
mained constant to the one bright star, even though 
its rays were not always able to shine upon him alone. 
He had danced with her a few blissful times, had trea- 
sured a flower or two from the curls of her silky hair, 
had written odes and sonnets to her, and had often 
enjoyed the felicity of taking her down to the carriage 
when they had-chanced to finish the evening at the 
same house together, 

To ask the belle of the season to marry him under 
these circumstances, and with such limited means as 
he could command, was, of course, mere madness ; 
but he did it, nevertheless, one pleasant evening late 
in July, as they stood together by a fountain iu a con- 
servatory, looking at the gold fish glancing along in 
the water with thestrong gaslight flickering over them. 

He asked in a trembling voice, half doubting his 
own sanity, and not quite sure that he had not better 
dive headlong into the fountain among the fish, and 
thus put an end to his folly and his misery together. 
He asked, and, setting his teeth firmly together, waited 
for the reply, which he dreaded worse than the cri- 
minal in the dock dreads the sentence of death. 

The answer came—not in words, however—only 
a sweet look and smile, and a little, soft, white hand 
that stole trustingly into his. 

The marble pillars of the conservatory seemed to 
reel around him for a moment, and had he fallen into 
the fountain then it would have been through excess 
of joy. He drew the slender form close to his throb- 
bing heart, he whispered a vow of eternal truth and 
fidelity in the listening ear, and, leaving his first kiss 
on the rosebud lips that did not refuse to meet his 
own, the happy Hugh Rhyse wrote himself down ar 
engaged man for ever. 

It is an awkward interview always, that little con- 
sultation with “ papa,” which follows so close upon 
the heels of the lover’s avowal and acceptance. In 
this case it was something worse than awkward, it 
was positively awful, and Hugh Rhyse went to the 
interview with far more trepidation than he felt on 
that eventful morning at Balaklava when as one 
of the gallant “Six Hundred” he rode straight 
down upon the Russian guns at the word of com- 


that was a far less serious business than this. 





mand, and, after a few wild, delirious moments | 
of superhuman exertion, found himself riding back 











once more with the mangled remnant of the brigade 
—a hero in the eyes of the world for ever! Yes, 
Hav- 
ing called at the time appointed in Bute Street, he 
sat in the library with the earl, looking so crestfallen 
and frightened as he explained his errand that one 
would never have dreamed that he had a particle 0! 
life or courage about him. 

The earl’s wrath was intense. The Lady Winifred 
Gwendoline had been destined, in his mind, to be the 
bride of the earl who had already laid heart and haud 
at her feet and had been so coldly repulsed that he 
kept the story of his defeat a profound secret even 
from her father—his boyhood’s playmate, aud the 
most intimate friend of his declining years, 

Yes; to be the bride of this scion of one of old 
England's most noble houses the lovely girl had been 
destined by her pareut’s will, 

Now this handsome popinjay of a Crimean officer, 
with his black eyes and curling hair, his six feet of 
stature, his merry laugh, and the Victoria medal on his 
breast, must needs thrust his penniless self in the 
way and upset the whole plan. 

Hagh Rhyse walked out of my lord's study some 
twenty minutes afterwards a sadder and a wiser man, 
and Lady Winifred was informed by her father that 
very day of the high destiny that awaited her. 

“But I refused the earl only last week, and | 
never will marry any one except Hugh Rhyse !" 
she cried, stamping her pretty feet upon the floor. 

Thereupon the earl stamped his gouty ones, and 
vowed that she should obey him; and the youd- 
natured, easy-going countess cried, and tried to re- 
concile the two; and poor Hugh paced slowly 
through St. James's Street, and up and down Hyde 
Park, wondering what he had better do and what 
would become of them both in the end. 

The Lady Winifred was a“ chip of the old block,” 
and if the blue blood of the Apreeces was running in 
her veins the haughty spirit of her aucestors dwelt 
within her little heart aud made it impossible for her 
to obey her father or resign the lover she had so 
recently won. 

She did not pout—she did not make herself un- 
pleasant to every one around her because her course 
of true love threatened to run no more smvothly than 
that of many another; but her lovely face grew cold 
and proud ; her voice was seldom heardin songs—such 
good old Welsh songs as her father loved so well— 
and, as for her laugh, that music was silent; was it 
to be for ever? 

She grew thin and pale tov, and there was a sad, 
beart broken look in her face that made even a stranger 
notice her and ask what brought it there. 
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Lastly, she lost her appetite; then, while the gay 
world ef London was speculating about her failing 
constitution, lier broken heart, and possibly her early 
death, her stern old father relented, caught her to 
his breast. kissed her, cried over her, and, saying 
You jide!—you shall marry ‘him since nothing 
else will content you,” gave the countess leave to 
make the astonishing announcement which, as we 
have said before, sect every one almost crazy to catch 
a sight of the bride and bridegroom, even though 
all their plans for the summer campaign were dis- 
arranged thereby. 

Yes, parental love had triumphed over parental 
pride at last, and in spite of rank and wealth and 
fashion the youthful pair were to be made happy. 
The earl made only one stipulation; he gave his 
child away to save her health and spirits, if not her 
life; but he would not give her away entirely. Sho 
was still to reside with her parents. after her mar- 
riage, there being room enough in Apreece House to 
ailow of her having an entire suite ofapartments for 
her husband aud herself. These rooms were furnished 
by the earl with great comfort.and splendour; and 
Apreece Grange—an old graystone farmhouse in the 
leartof the Welsh hills—was ziven tothe young couple 
for their sole and entire uxe during the honeymoon. 

Two or three old family servants, together with 
Lady Winifred’s maid and Hugh | Rhyse’s valet, 
were getting themselves in readiness for the resi- 
dence at the Grange, and all promised fair for the 
happiness of the newly married) pair, now that the 
father’s consent to the betrothal and wedding had 
been formally obtained. 

And the Lady Winifred and her lover wandered 
together, hand in hand, through the tropical hot- 
Louses and the pleasant garden of Apreece House 
while the preparations for the bridal went hurriedly 
ou. ‘They could scarcely believe their own happiuess, 
they scemed to exist-in a beautiful dream, from which 
the slightest word, they almost feared, would awaken 
them. But the days and the nights passed by, and 
still the dream became more-and more real, 

‘Lhe young officer, one bright-evening, drew Lady 
Winifred out on the balcony for a moment, and hold- 
ing her litde hands against his beatipgedseartewhis- 
pered softly in her ear: 

“A few more days, my Winifred, and you will be 
my own indeed,.and I shall not have to say good- 
wight and leave you as I must now.” 

She blushed like a rose beneath his ardent gaze. 

“Only a few more days, my darling! And,:oh 
how happy I should be if they had only gone by | 
My love, | shall never be truly happy till those: words 
are said that mako you mine forever! I shall never 
feel safe till then—never be sure that something may 
not happen to‘snatch you drow my.arms.in spite of 
all we know. now,” 

* Nay,” she whispeved, gently, “nothing can ‘se- 
parate us fromeach ether except death. And we will 
pray Heaven to spare us such a trial as that. Ob, 
liugh! how could i bear to lose you now !” 

liv kissed the tears away that caine dropping from 
her eyes. 

“ My darling, lam to blame. I have made you shed 
these. Lhave no cause for my stupid forebudings, 
aor should 1 icel them except that 1 am too happy. 
1 kuow that { do vot deserve such bliss, but when 
we are once married, Winifred, you shall teach me 
how to render thanks to Jleaven for ity great benefi- 
cence, my little white-winged angel... Geod-night, my 
darling, good-night !” 

lie kissed her tenderly two or three times, led:her 
back iuto the room where her fatherand mother were 
suli sitting side by side, and, placing. her hand in 
theirs, was gone. 

Liarls and countesses, thouch on occasions they 
wear gemmed corvucts. aud rebes of state, are» but 
humau beiugs after all, 

Lord Apreece talked to his daughter that night— 
as she.sat on ‘his knee, with her head ow his bosom 
aud her hand close clasped in that of: her mother— 
very much as John Jones, the hedger-and ditcher, 
talked to his daughter Betty, who was to marry Ned 
Giles, the cow-keeper, on tho same day that gave 
Lady Winifred to her handsome colonel. 

Lut, ou, poor Betty, in your humble chamber, be- 
nealu the thatched roof of the cottage, how much 
more brightly did the setting sun of that happy 
bridal day shine upon your rosy face-than upon:the 
faded cheeks and swollen eyes of her who now calls 
herself thedauliter of one of Hugland’s proudest earls. 

CHAPTER II, 
Jul.: Oh, know’st thou not his looks are my soul's 


food ? 
> . . * 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
‘Thoa wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 
*“ AND my lerd has actually giveu bis consent to 
the marriage?” 


draw up the settlements.” 





So spoke the Welsh attendant who waited upon the 
Countess of Llangallen, in the solitude of her lady- 
ship’s chamber, She was a short, stout, and somewhat 
hard-favoured, middle-aged woman, though the bright 
dark eyes and the glossy black hair of thetrue Welsh 
peasant were still hers. 

“My lord has agtually given his»consent tothe 
marriage!” 

There. was something in her:tone ‘that «made the 
countess turn round from the: toilet-table against 
which she was.leaning. 

“Oh! is that you, Hughes ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ What were you saying 2?” 

“J was asking youabout! dady Winifred, my 
lady.” 

‘The countess smiled. 

“IT suppose you have heard the good newstlien, 
Hughes ?” 

“{ have heard what theservantepreresaying, my 
lady.” i 

“It is not a very,good match, Lagupposepinene 
sense of the word; but I cannot f that Bamuar-, 
ried myself for puredeve, andvhow he have been. 
That dear child-basgeen novoue:ineal! London that 
she could everthaveveared for except Hugh. 
told me so only thisymorning, and I sball be glat 
to see heras contented with, ber cheige/fter v4 
years of matrimony as I ameavitio mine. I hai 
the earl would consent if Ldid-butwemind him q 
own early days ; and, though hddad been likeMilint | 
or marble»before, he yielded at once»whea deepoke of 
them.” 

“ it is all-settled then, my lady?” 

* Oh; Fos,” 

“ And wheni@ees the marriage take place, my 
lady ?” ’ 
*Almost:immédiately, as soon asthe lawyer.can 


* Beforewe leave town, my lady?’’ 

“Ohycertainly. Hugh wouldaiot dear of waiting 
any“ 7 aud I don't-se@ dorsmy part why «Le 
should.” So-you will/have’ te«wear a white ribbon 


in your eap forsyournuraling,.my good Hughes, 4. 


and drink her health in‘champagneeven ib 

not throw the white satin slipper after her, as I do 
confess I think you are: moresentitled)to do than any 
oue else in the house.” 

The woman's usually quiet face was full of strong 
emotion now. 

“You are very kind to think, or rather to remem- 
ber, that I ought to doanything for Lady Winifred,” 
she said, in a tone that made.the conutess, muse. for 
a moment, and then turm and lvuoks ber straightiu the 
Tace. 

* Hughes.” 

* Yes, my lady.” 

“ You are displeased with something 2?” 

The woman iesitated. 

“Whatisit? Speak out freely, and if I:can re- 
medy it I will.” 

“ Your laidyship was kind enough to promise that 
Lady Winifred suould make a sort visit to Wales.’ 

“Oh! Go to your farm ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“She would have been glad to.make the visit, I 
am sure; but don’t you see how. different. it ali is 
now ?” 

“I can only remember the promise, .my, lady. I 
have looked forward to it all through the winter, and 
it is very hard. to give it up. now.” 

‘The countess frowned slightly. 

“My: good: Hughes, you, must; be reasonable at 
least. You-cannot expect a young lady on.she point 
of marriage to waste her thouglits.on her nurse,or a 
Welsh farm and.a mountain hut where she has not 
been since her earliest clrildhood.” 

“ Lexpect nothing... I only wishithat sho should 
remember the promise she made me—a promise is a 
sacred thing, aud;ought never to be lightly broken.” 

The foot of the countess began to tap impatiently 
on the tapestried carpet of the dressing-room floor. 

“This is\silly and childish ia the extreme,”..she 
said, at last. “If Lady Wiuifred.had not.been en- 
gaged she would certainly have come to you. | As it 
is you must exeuse her; wy good .Hughes, .and be 
sure that eve of the first. places she will visit, when 
she returns will be your house.” 

The attendant said no more for a little time, but 
busied herself in preparing her Jady’s; apparel, for 
the night. 

When she spoke again the complaining accent.had 
by no means left her voice. 

* Lady Winiired has forgetten mefor several days 
past,” she remarked. “She has uot once entered my 
room to bid me'good-morning or to wish me good- 
night, All the effect of these new-fangied. nuptiais, 
i suppose. Yet'she need uot forget her nurse. be- 
cause a youth like that is kneeling at her feet, one 
hail his time. | Wilbbe ever love her and care for her 


The countess was a proud woman—a very prond 
woman in her way; had any other domestic in her 
employ dared to venture a remark upon her daugh. 
ter’s conduct an instant dismissal from her servigg 
would have been the reward of such temerity. 

But Nurse Haghes had been her own foster-sistor 
inthe far-away days’ that saw her a little child, with 
/hairjas fair as Winifped’s sown, at play beside ths 
“mighty torrents and leaping cascades of her Welsh 
smountain home. 

(Nurse Hughes had beenithe:confidant of her own 
girlish love story, she vagd-been the trusted and 
faithful attendant beside:derssick-bed—at Wini- 


4fred’s. birth—the vreweree. otha her only child 
{during the long ill 4 the mother’s 


life. Wy, , 

From the’ moment ‘Winifred’s birth Nurse 
Hughes: had been more’ @ mother to-her. Sho 
had left herown: infant. daughter in Wales to the 
care of a hireling,,and nourished the.daughiter of tho 
countess'at-herown breast. Shehad taken the puny 
infant dowmamong the Welsh valleys; aud kept her 
there till, atthe age of seven years, she returned her 
to her mother’s arms a model of childish grace and 
beauty, 

{ Eager stillito devote herself to Lady Winifred, 
whe had sought and kept the post of nurse long 
after the infant heiress of the long line ‘of, Apreeces 
pkads.out-grown, ber: care. Her whole’ life in fac 
yitatbebeean’ devoted: to her foster-sister-and that 
beiater'’siehild, tothe detriment. of “her own of- 
‘epripgeaiid the severing of .elkmaturalities. between 


i Y Rewach ewveman as this. itwae-@iffienlt indeed to 
»barshly, and yet :the-countes#ifor-her own 


Fate voould;mot pass overvherdastsepeech without 


obsewvation. 

“47 £. yourselfiyarurst, “sigh eusdidy somewhat 
coldly: ' apddind ys Winifred 
is very greatiudeed, buteven that does 
liberty to.oanmvass:hercantiens:or to. 

forvan’ } neglectwhich you ought to 
‘eireamstances in which 
"Phe attendant; of course, ventured to make no an- 
swer. But she went about her duties with a lower- 
ing brow and flashing eye that showed how much of 
anger still remaived in her heart, ; 

A few mouents-passed ‘in. perfect silence, then she 
asked : 

* Does your ladysbip require anything more?” 

“Nothivg more,” saidsthe countess, in the same 
cold tone. 

The door closed getitly.’ ‘Dhe nurse had gone. 

For the first time in: their lives the two had parted 
without the cordial “* good-njglt ” that always euded 
their daily companienship. 

‘he countess missed the kindly adieu more than 
she could say. She started from her chair at first as 
if she would have called the woman back. . But she 
heard the earl enter his dressing-reom. as she did 80, 
and relinquished the design. 

“lt is very.late, andshe is very angry,” she said 
to herself .as she laid her head oa the downy piljow. 
“ To-morrow I will.talk with her again—or Wintired 
shall do so—-and see if we cannot get her out of this 
fit of the sulks..l amssorry she. has, been disappointed, 
but \Vinuaand her husband shall both pay her a day’s 
visit before they return here, Dm sure she ought not 
to ask for more than that; and, after all these years, 
to leave me. like this. Icould not.have thought that 
Sarah Hughes had it.in; her, heart.to treat, we.so un- 
kindly.” 

Sleep stole upon her, oyelids as she.planued aud 
thought. 

Meanwhile the Lady, Wisifred, sitting alone i b+" 
own room dreamiug of her-lover by tho mooulighti> 
the open window, was startled by a knock at her 
door. 

She went and opened it, ,lialf dreading to find her 
lady mother: there \with,avoerds.of xeproof on her lips. 
Seeing only her old nurse, she-:weleomed her with 
mingled affection and relief—-drew her into the cham- 
ber, and, placing her in the easy-chair of velvet, sank 
upon a low footstool beside her, with ber golden Lair 
hangiug around her shoulders like a veil of light. 

‘The woman. looked Jong jat her with a glance of 
pride ayd affection,suchas her own mother might 
have bestowed upon-her.: She lifted a heavy mass 
of the sunny hair, passed it tenderly over her hands, 
and then let it fall again around the eager, blushivg 
face. 

“So my little girl is going to be marriedjand leave 
her old home and,her- old .nurse; and. everything 
she has known, and Jeved) izom ehildhood—for the 
sake of a young man; she-has scarcely known thice 
months?” : 

“ Four, nurse !” cried Lady Winifred, eager'y— 
ready to vindicate herself iishe could. ‘* Four, up” 
my honour!” 





asl bave done? I trow not.” 


“ Aly my darling! » fucka short time, whether it 
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be three.or four ! 
s0 long—you' have been petted and loved so here 
—what will you do if this gay.young lover of yours 
should grow cold, and neglect,:and perhaps .abase 
our” 

Lady Winifred’s blue eyes. opened widely. 

“Qh, nurse! He never can! ‘He never will! You 
don’t know hew much he loves me!” 

The elder woman shook her head doubifully. 

“Qhild! 1 was once young, and beautiful—~so 
every one told me, though I was uot fair like you. 
I had a lover—-fair and goldenshaired, and beautiful 
as the dawn of day. ..He won me for his own—and 
when I was his wife I thought my. cup of. happiness 
was too full. But in oné short year—before myrehild 
was born—my lover husband grewrinto a tyrant and 
a brute. He was false and cruel to me+she beat ne 
—he reviled me. . Ob, Heaven! how much misery I 
passed through in.those days! . He left meat last, 
‘Yheu my-cbild was born! Ihave never seen him 
since—and only hope:and pray I.may never set-eyes 
on him again. That was how my, lové.match. turned 
out, my’ dear,” 

‘Poor nurse !; Iam so sorry for you! It must have 
been a dreadful trial! That was why yor left-your 
child—his child—-end eame here.to take eare-of me, 
I have. often wondered how you could leave ydur 
own ‘baby for me—but I see it all now. -¥ou could 
uot have loved his child after he had ‘been se créel 
to you,” j 

A strange expression of “pain gud sadness and re- 
worse flitted over the dark face-of the'nurse. 

“Child, I never loved anything on earth—sot even 
him or that seglected infant—as I; have loved you. 
The countess was-my foster-sister, you know, andi it 
would be strange indeed if 1°.did not care for ler 
child. Now I have spoken of the one great sorrdw 
of my life to warn’ you, my dear, ‘Take timeto think 
before you marry this young aman., Phey ave -hutry- 
ing you into it tov fast, my child, Come down to my 
little home in’ Wales with me, ag you promised long 
ago to do when this season was at.an end; then you 
will have time to: think it all over, and ee if you 
really love hint or not.” 

Lady Wiuifred’s blue’eyes grew misty with unshed 





tears. 


“Nurse, I have, thought. “My heart. told me the 
moment that I met him how it would all be if he 
ever stooped to love me.” 

“Stooped! You the Earl of Llangallen’s daughter, 
and he simply an officer with no fortuae! Dv you talk 
about his stooping to you, my darling ?” 

“Oh, bat he is so noble and so good; and after all 
his family is quite as old as ours, though he, has no 
title.” 

“ Ay—I had forgotten. Ob, my child, remember 
all that [ have done and. sacrificed for you-in the 
course of my life, aud’ grant this one request. ro 
with me to my little home, if only for one week, and 
think this over. I will bring you back at the end pf 
that time if,” she added, with a sudden change of 
tone and manner, “if all 1 have to-tell you‘ do not 
make you wish to give him up of your owa’accord, 
and stuy with me.” 

Lady Winifred’ was gentle asa dove, and she loved 
her nurse tenderly.- But now there was almest a look 
of anger in the large blue.eyes as she raised them tu 
her companion’s face. 

“Nurse, you forget yourself strangely ! .How could 
I possibly leave town withyyou’ on thé very eve of 
my marriage? . And avhat could you possibly have to 
tell me that would cl.angé my mind or make me love 
Hugh one whit less titan I de now?” 

Again that ‘strange, expression -passed over .tho 
uurse’s face, 

She began to speak, then checked herself suddenly 
and sat silent with her eyes fixed upen the ground. 

“You talk of your own-sad married life and I am 
ready to console you—to grievé with you'over your 
lost dream. of happiness,” the young girl went on. 
“But how can, that affect me beyond nfaking me sad 
for you? Hugh loves me dearly. He cannot’change 
or zrow cold towards me unless he changes his whole 
nature—and at the worst, if the. worst should ‘tome 
—ouly it never can—at the worst, he could. not be 
cruel to me as your husband-was. ~My rank would 
protect me, even if I should not be living in my 
father’s home.” 

“Ah, child, don’t be sure of- that. . Servants see 
niany a strange thing as they go from house to house 
to live; aud I have known, more than oné e&rl who 
beat his countess. © Yes—actually ‘struck her hard 
blows, as a low-bred man might*strike his wife. 
Human nature, when it is’bad and crtel, is the same 
7 @ peer or a paupe—and you ‘must fiot fanvy, my 

ear" 

A red spot rose on Lady Winifred’s cheek, and the 
blue eyes flashed’ brightly now. 

“That will do, nurse! It is ‘very late and I do 
Lot like to hear such things. Good-night.” 

The woman rose from her seat with a bitter smile, 


And you have known us all 
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You wish me to go, Lady Winifred. You order 
me from your presence, do you ?” 

The young girl looked at her in calm and cold sur- 
prise. 

“Nurse! Do vou know what you are saying—-to 
whom you are talking ?” 

“ Certainly ! No one knows that better than I!” re- 
plied the woman, with a low laugh, 

* Please to leave the room.” 

The habit of long and iustinctive obedience pre- 
vailed, and the woman turned.to’ go as soon as she 
heard the order given in:that cold, offended tone, but 
at the door she paused for a:moment. 

‘“Lady Wimifred, I seem to be very unfortunate to- 
vight. I have talked with.the countess about your 
marriage till she almost turned me from her. room, 
Lhave talked with"you now till you quite doit. You 
are putting a greater affront on me than you know; 
but never mind that, i forgive you, heartily, but I 
must beg you once more to pause and think of what 
yoneny doing. If you willonly go with me one short 
week.” 

“It is impossible. But I*de not wish to‘hurt ior 
pain you, nurse, for you havé always been: very kind 
and devoted to me. ‘So we will say, good-night, like 
good -friends, nowy »after -all-that has passed. “Be- 
fore we return home from.eur wedding trip: my hus- 
band and myself; will. come andrsee you, and, spend 
along day-with you, at, your Welsh cottage, if you 

2. 


“ You persist then? * You disregard my entréaty— 
my warning—my-earnest prayer+and, will,go on 
with this, thing ?” 

“Certainly. Now, nurse, dear, do-not say a ward 
more. Do not make me angry with-you again, just 
as I am about leaving you and my home together, 
Good-night.” 

'“ Good-might, Lady” Winifred. ~ Remember .that 
whatever may happen now. I,am not at-fault, T have 
done my best to make you pause,.and you would not 
doso. Doun’t-blame me, now, whatever may comeito 

ou.” 

“Nay, Lam not afraid that .Hagh will ever be un- 
kind to me or beat me,” said the young girl, with a gay 
laugh as. she cloged. the door upon her visitor and 
began to prepare for bed. ’ 

The nurse, loft to herself, went slowly to her own 
room, 

It was handsomely and éven luxuriously furnished ; 
everything about the apartment showed that the 
comfort of its occupant -was a matter of thoyght and 
study to the owtiers of the manSion.. ‘Aud at\Apreete 
Castle, Apreece Lodge, and Apreece Grange a. simi- 
lar room awaited her, go.'that whenever she‘ travelled 
with the-family she might’ feel herself a person of 
consequence and as much at home as. they them- 
selves Were. 

But this affectionate thought for’ het comfart 
seemed to move Her little ou this,night. Her brow 
was dark—her face stormy—and tlié muttered words 
that fell now and then from her lips slowed that her 
mind was ill at ease. 

Placing the silver candlestick ou a “wharbletaper- 
stand, she sauk into au .easy-chair, léaned her head 
upon her hands, and thought. 

After along time she arose, and, drawing the cur- 
tain from before the window, looked out. lt was) a 
lovely night—for night iu London is strangely beau- 
tiful in tlie sammer time. “Lhe silver moon rode high 
ib. the clear blue heavens, her light flooding’ street 
atid square. As thé woman’ stood there gazing the 
clock tolled tle lidur of four. 

Four o’clock, ‘Ihe ‘household, or at least’a part 
of it, would be astir’by seven, for the earl kept early 
hours, and expected every one about him‘to do so. 
It was time for her to bestir herself if ‘slie* were ‘to 
carry Out the purpose she had that niglit matured. 

Swiftly and silently she took her*wéuring apparel 
from the tall mialogany wardrobe and the maiogany 
chest of dtawérs, and packed two great truirks Which 
stood’ in one corner of the room with their canvas 
cases already drawn around them. Whreti each was 
filled ‘she locked and ‘strapped it down, tacked! a 
directed card to the canvas top,’ and slioved it* back 
in its place. 

‘Then, dressing herself in a‘ plain “black silk, sho 
filled & carpet-bag with such articles of’ tho toilet os 
shé would reqtiré, and, putting on a black straw bon- 
net and a black ‘shawl with a ‘soft, silvery-ldokiag 
border, she slipped her keys tuto her pocket, drew on 
her kid gloves and stood ready to-depart. 

For.one moment she gazed droud tlie*room,‘and 
her face worked and vhanged. | 

She had “been so happy there when she’ had’ ac- 
compauied the family iu their brief visits td town 
during Lady Winifred’s cliildliood. How often ‘the 
little fair-haired girl had sat in yonder low seat by 
the hearth to hear fairy stories told till that dreadful 
nine o’clock struck andthe under nurse came to take 
her to bed! How often had the countess sought 
that snug retreat, and shared a frietdly cup’ of-tea 
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with her foster-sister before going to some grand 
party—the folds of her satin dress falling around 
her, and her jewels’ flashing on her neck and arms 
in firelight and Iamplight as she sat and talked. 
Nay, the earl himself had often found them there 
together, and paused for a few moments to share 
the. chat or the feast, ere he took his beautiful 
wife down to the carriage! How happy they had 
been! 

Now she was leaving it for ever. A few more 
days and there’ would be no possibility of her return- 
ing to the old-times or tle,old ways—or, indeed, to 
the old friendship or the old love. 

She leaned against ‘the massive carved bed-post, 
and her tearsvfell fast as she thought of all that had 
been and all that must be now, 

“T am a most miserable woman!” she moaned, 
“and Heaven is punishing mé vow for the sin of my 
youth ; there is no more peace or love or hope for me 
earth, neither forme nor mine!. [Heaven help us 
all!” 

With a violent effort she turned away, and after 
one last, long, lingering look closed the door of her 
lost Eden behind her, 

She still carried ‘the candle, for the upper hall was 
dark, though in the lower one the moon was shining 
veigetly through the fan-shaped window over the 

oor. 

She went noiselessly along the corridor to Lady 
Wiuifred’s room. She opened the door cautiously 
and looked in.” “I'he young girl was buried in a pro- 
found slumber, and she stood at the bedside gazing 
upon her with a’face full of grief and luve. One 
little “white hand laid ontside tho” silken coverlet. 
The nurse bent down and a kiss and a tear’ lay side 
by side upon the open palm. 

“ Heaven bless you, my child, and show’ you how 


‘to forgive me when you know all!’’ she moaned as 


she turned away. 

At the door of ‘lier foster-sister's room she paused 
once more. She did not dare to’ yo in, forthe earl 
was a light sleeper, and would have been roused in 
an instant if she had made the attempt. But she 
slid a folded paper’ under-the door, and kissed the 
silver knob where the hand of the countess hud so 
often rested—kissed iv with tears in her 6yes and a 
prayer for pardon in her heart, 

All was over now, 

The last silent farewell was spoken anud'she had 
only to go her way. 

Downstairs she’ went softly past the great draw- 
ing-rooms, silent in ‘their splendour, to the lower hall, 
where she placed her candle on the table.and tapped 
lightly at the library door. 

Th6 next instant the door opened, and: a tall foot- 
man made his appearance, fully dressed-bat yawning 
wotully. 

“'l've been sleeping so soundly in that velvet arm- 
chair that I really: thought I liad overdone it till I 
heard your Step‘jast now onthe stairs, Mrs. Hughes,” 
he said, im'a low’tone. “ You really must leave us 
at tiiis unearthly hour to’ catch the train?” 

“Toréally must, Thomas; and I um’ very much 
obliged to ‘you for getting up to let-me out before 
any oud Was astir.” 

“Don’t mention it, Mrs. Hughes. You've done me 
many a good turn before this, and I’ve never had a 
chance ‘before to pay you back. Obh--about your 
boxes ?”’ 

“Dll write if I waut them, Thank you; and good- 
bye.” 

"Good-bye. This morniug air strikes chill, doesn’t 
it?” 

Thomas put up bolis and bars’ again as noiselessly 
as he conld, wondering in his own nrind “ what the 
old lady was up to,’ while Mrs, Hughes, after one 
long look at the high, blank walls of the'house, walked 
swiftly away in the moonlight, turning’ towards “the 
city "’ as’ she went, 

(To be continued.) 








Sounp Apvice.—It is certainly a great disparage- 
ment to virtue, and learning itself, that those very 
things which only make men useful in the world 
should incline them to leaveit. ‘This ought never 
to be allowed to good. men, unless the bad had the 
same moderation, and were willing to follow them 
into the wilderness. But ifione skallcontend to get 
out of employment, while the other strives to get 
into it, the affairs of mankind are likely to be in so 
ill a posture that even the good men themselves 
will hardly: be able to enjoy their very retreat in se- 
curity. 

Rosrs.—Roses wery retting scarce for the French 
perfumers, therefore a tejresentative of the Paris 
perfumers asked the ev}tivators at Puteaux to name 
the price which would remuncrate them for the oul- 
tivation of the roses ; they replied, “If we receive 
one hundred francs (four pounds sterling) per hun- 
dred kilos. we will replant our fields.”’ ‘I'he condi- 
tions were accepted by the perfumers, and these rose 
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fields are to bloom again as of old. At Adrianople 
the rose fields extended over some 12,000 or 14,000 
acres. The season for picking the roses is from the 
latter part of April to the beginning of June, and at 
sunrise the plains look like a vast garden full of life 
and fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian boys and 
girls gathering the blooms into baskets and sacks. 
These rose fields generally produce abundant crops, 
und constitute the most important source of wealth 
jn the district. 





LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
—_>— 
CHAPTER XXX. 

CnrEny did not dare permit Lord Dane and 
Heath to meet. He followed Adéle from the hotel, 
and held a private interview with her on bis own 
behalf. 

He had still in his possession the money from the 
last cheque his master had given him to expend for 
brave little Perdita. 

He paid a large portion of it into Adéle’s hand, 
and promised her as much more if she accomplished 
successfully the erran:! upon which he wished to send 
her. 

Adéle promised without the smallest hesitation, 
and was put in possession of such details as were 
necessary, 

She started for the Normandy chateau in an hour’s 
time, 

Lord Dane—thanks to the skilful management of 
his man—did not leave Paris until the following 
morning. 

Adele reached her destination late in the after- 
noon of the day succeeding that on which. Baron 
Chandos and Heath had held the conversation already 
narrated. 

The baron had made an excuse to take Heath out 
for the day. He looked so miserable and was alto- 
gether in such a reckless mood that he did not dare 
trust him with his wife, lest he should pour into her 
horrified ears that disgraceful story of his deceit to- 
ward her. 

“The papers may come,” thought the baron, “ or 
at least such vews of them as will justify me in tell- 
ing them both who Volney Heath is, and when she 
knows that she can hardly hold out long agaiust 
forgiving him, badly as he has deceived her.” 

lt seemed as though Heath had a presentiment 
of what was coming. Baron Chandos had serious 
difficulty in keeping him from home for the day, and 
when they at last entered the grounds of the chateau 
Heath spurred his horse in advance of the baron, and, 
forgetting even to be courteons in his anxiety to learn 
if all was well, hurried up to the entrance, leaped 
from his horse and, flinging the reins to a servant, 
entered without waiting for his friend. 

He yvlanced about him anxiously as he traversed 
the hall. Not aservant was in sight. He darted 
up the long, carpeted staircase and looked into a small 
saloon, which Sybil sometimes occupied at this hour 
of the day. No one was there. An embroidery 
frame stood near a window, and an open book was 
on the floor. 

“She is in her dressing-room of course,” thought 
Heath, his lips trembling with excitement as he hur- 
ried on breathlessly. ‘* She is just now dressing for 
dinner.” 

He knocked at the door of his wife's apart- 
ments. 

Her maid opened it. Herladyship was in the draw- 
ing-room, she said, 

‘*Has any one been here—I mean has there been 
any calls—any one to see her ladyship?” 

The girl looked surprised, more at his strange man- 
ner, however, than his questions. 

Yes, a gentleman had called she believed. 

“ A gentleman !” 

Volney’s voice was husky. 

“You did not learn who he was?” 

“Some old acquaintance of yourself and my lady, 
I think. She called him so, and seemed much ex- 
cited.” , 

“ Ah.” 

Volney drew his breath sharply. 

“My lady is anxious to see you as soon as you have 
made your dinner toilet,” the girl went on. 

“ To see me—yes, to be sure.” 

His head drooped, then was lifted again, despe- 
rately, 

“ Whatever happens,” he muttered, “she is my 
wife, she shall never marry him.” 

= hurried to his dressing-room, and made a hasty 
toilet. 

He was very pale, and his eyes yglittered as he 
turned towards the drawing-room, 

At the doorhe paused and leaned a moment against 
the pictured wall to subdue his emotion. Rallying 
again, he passed in. 








It was a smaller apartment—a sort of saloon open- 
ing from the main room, and shut off frem it by a 
broad arch, heavily curtained with double draperies 
of the thickest silk. 

Sybil was standing before the fire at the moment 
he entered. 

She wore a dress of white silk, with jet clasps at 
throat and wrists, and a white flower in her hair, 
which was dressed as usual, without other orna- 
ment. 

She looked up as her husband entered. She turned 
a radiant, beaming, gloriously beautiful face towards 
him, and extended her little hand, making a gesture 
as she did so to the figure opposite. 

It was not Lord Dane who stood there, but the 
owner of the chateau, the man of whom Heath had 
hired it—a Monsieur Devigne, who had come 
into the country on some business and given them a 
call, 

Sybil had invited him to remain and dine with 
them. 

Volney could scarcely articulate, the reaction was 
so great from despair to a freedom from fear—for 
the present certainly. 

Sybil was looking unusually lovely, and was in exu- 
berant spirits. 

Volney retained his clasp of her hand as though he 
feared to let it go. At the first moment when he 
could, unobserved, he whispered in her ear: 

“T have something to tell you, Sybil, «f the utmost 
importance, something upon which more than my 
life depends,” 

Sybil looked at him, struck by his vehemence. 

“What has happened ?” she asked. “Caunot you 
wait uatil after dinner?” 

“MustI? It is something I ought to have told 
you long, long ago.” 

A faint shadow crossed Sybil’s lovely face. Then 
she smiled. 

“T don’t know what to make of yeu, Talbot.” 

“Talbot!” He repeated the name after her almost 
fiercely, his false name. “ You will know when I 
have told you this; it is a confession I have to make 
to you, Sybil. Oh! great Heaven! what a confes- 
sion 

His emotion was getting the better of him. She 
saw that he was fearfully agitated. 

“A confession?” she slowly repeated after him, 
an indefinable fear touching her. 

At this moment Barou Chandos entered the room. 
He read the scene at a glance, 

“* Madman,” he muttered, “ he takes everything at a 
disadvantage.” 

He joined the pair with a hurried step, and offered 
his compliments to Sybil in the most profuse and 
elaborate style. Heath thus interrupted could only 
draw back, gnawing his quivering lip and regarding 
Chandos with angry eyes. 

‘Are you mad?” the baron said, in an aside, as 
he offered Sybil his arm; “ you are in no state to talk 
to your wife.” 

He led Sybil smilingly back to M. Devigne. 

She glanced at her husband but yielded to the 
baron’s guidance. 

Heath remained behind, long enough to compose 
his features somewhat, yet not enough but that his 
wife turned every now and theuv a look of keen in- 
quiry upon him. 

They went out to dinner presently. Whatever 
Heath lacked in gaiety was made up by the lively 
efforts of the baron and M. Devigne. Heath ate 
sparingly, but drank freely of wine. 

When Sybil rose to leave the table her husband 
himself conducted her to the door, longing too to ac- 
company her. 

“ Let me speak with you alone the first moment it 
is possible,” he said, in a low voice, his deep eyes 
fastened upon her face an instant entreatingly. 

Sybil glanced at M. Devigue and Baron Chandos, 
then back to her husband’s eager, pallid face. 

“* Something very serious must have happened,” 
she thought, “ to make him look that way.” 

Then she lookedat him, smiling lovingly, and said, 
also in low tones: 

“Dearest, [ will make it possible very soon.” 

She floated away, and her husband’s eyes followed 
her with a passionate anguish in their depths, 
Was it only the thought of what he must tell her 
that made bis heart so leaden that moment, or had he 
@ presentiment that the tender light of those fond, 
sweet, worshipped eyes would so svon be changed to 
him, perhaps for ever ? 
~ Adéle had reached the vicinity of the chateau at 
nightfall. Her message was to the present master 
and mistress of this elegant abode, and her charge 
had been to deliver it the instaut she arrived, Adéle 
was, however, a true French woman, with the element 
of intrigue largely developed, and possessing enuugh 
vanity, egotisin aud envy for two. 

The “ sixteen-year-old countess,” as she had been 
fond of terming Sybil, had never been an object of 








worship to her former maid. On the contrary, Sy)il'y 
imperiousness had made for her an enemy in thy 
person of Adéle, who instead of asking for the imag. 
ter of the house now, to give her message to, in. 
quired for Louise, Sybil’s present maid. Through 
her she obtained admission to Sybil’s private apart. 
ments, and was there waiting for‘ her Iadyship" 
when she went thither from the dining-room insteqq 
of returning to the saloon. 

Adéle wished to secure for herself the sight of thy 
humiliation of that mistress whom she had so long 
hated. 

Sybil had decided to come to her own apartments 
and send for her husband to meet her there. She 
did not feel on ceremony with Baron Chandos and 
M. Devigne. 

She entered with a thoughtful look on her lovely 
face. At the unexpected sight of Adéle an un. 
pleasant pang smote her, either because the remen- 
brance of her former maid was connected with uo- 
pleasant associations, or because the woman's 
thoughts spoke too plainly in her eyes. 

Adé!e stood up. 

“ My lady,” she said, humbly enough, but she liad 
to drop her eyes to hide the exultation that shone ip 


them, 

Sybil looked round for Louise. 

“Who gave you permission to bring this person 
here?” she demanded, 

Louise looked distressed. 

“T understood that you sent her here, my lady, to 
wait until you came.” 

Adéle pressed forward. 

“T had business with your ladyship,” she swia, 
fixing her bold eyes on Sybil’s with an expression 
that arrested her speech ; “ business of such a private 
and dangerous nature that I knew you would thauk 
me for making as little noise as possible in coming to 

” 

Sybil looked at the woman as if she thought she 
was crazy. 

“Shall I go on—shall I speak before Louise, or 
will you send her out first ?” 

Sybil hesitated an instant, then, moving to where 
she could put her hand upon a little silver call-bell, 
she said : 

“Go into the next room, Louise, but come the in- 
stant I ring. I will hear what this person has to 
say.” 

She spoke haughtily, yet with a tone of per- 
plexity. 

Louise left the room, casting a look of doubtful 
anger at Adéle, who only nodded and threw up her 
head impudently. 

“T am ready,” Sybil said, coldly. 

“My lady, do you know how your father 
died 2” 

Sybil started, and her lips fluttered a little. 

“You said yeu came here to see me on private 
and dangerous business.” 

“T did. I came to tell you how your father 
died.” 

Sybil sank into a chair, 

“ What can you know about it ?” 

“I did not know till Tuesday last. Lord Dane's 
own valet told me then, and sent me down here to 
warn you, and also to unmask to you the man you 
have married, believing him to be the great Earl of 
Dane. Your husband is an impostur, madam. Far 
from being a lord, he is not even a gentleman, judg- 
ing by his actions. His true name is Heath, and he 
bas cheatedand tricked you from the very beginning.” 

Sybil sat lixe one turuing to stone, 

It was as though some strange and unacknow- 
ledged misgiving and doubt in her own soul had at 
last taken shape. 

Singular and unauthorized as the revelation would 
have seemed, coming from such a source, and iu such 
a style, something within her own breast told her it 
was true, 

She forgot Adéle’s ambiguons but significant l1u- 
guage concerning her father in the overwhelming 
conviction that she had told her the truth about lier 
husband, 

Without speaking, and after so dead a silence that 
Adéle was frightened, she reached and touched the 
bell to summon Louise. ' 

Louise was appalled at the change in that beautiful 
face. 

‘“* My lady,” she began. 

Sybil checked her, 

“Go and find your master and ask him to come ” 
me here—do you understand ? instantly.” 

Louise left the room. 

It was not long before steps were heard approach- 


ing. 

Titers knocked lightly and then came in, a look 
of desperate courage in his eyes. 

He had come, resolved to confess the whole trath 
at last, cost what it might. . 

He was not prepared to see Adéle, to fiud himself 
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= 
forestalled, his last chance for grace stolen from him 
by this creature, for whom he had so long entertained 
a half-fearful aversion. : 

But he recognized it alli a glance—Sybil’s stony 
face, the Frenchwoman’s sullen yet wicked, exult- 
ing, and defiant looks. 

He put his haud quickly to his forehead. Then 
he addressed Sybil. 

“ You sent for me,” he said, in a hoarse voice. 

Sybil looked up. 

‘'here was neither tenderness nor smiling now in 
the stern glance that met his. 

“ Are you Lord Dane or Volney Heath ?” she asked, 


cilv. 
eo I am Volney Heath,” he said, after an instant’s 
pause, his lips shaking, and an awful pallor on his 


ce. 
ae ebil looked at him steadily an instant. 

“Was that what you were going to tellme? Was 
that what you meant by confessing?” 

* Yes.” 

He could only utter the monosyllable, 

“ And you have deceived me, lived a falsehood all 
this while? I find it very hard to believe it, and 
ye! there are many things which I remember now 
which convince me that it is so. Why did you deceive 
me so?” 

“] loved you,” 

“Do you think I could love you after I knew of 
this 2” 

“] hoped to make you love me enough to forgive 
me—wait one moment, Sybi!—I know now how mad 
and impossible was the hope I cherished. My false- 
hood and unworthiness have always been like a wall 
between us. I know that never for one poor moment 
have I had the love of the girl I perilled my soul 
for.” 

One ray shot from Sybil’s lovely eyes at these 
words, but Heath, stauding with his shamed head 
drooped, did not meet it. 

Suddenly she looked at Heath again. 

“How much of what you told me regarding my 
father was true?” 

Heath clenched his teeth. 

“Very little,” he said, in a desperate voice. 

“Was any of it?” 

u No.” 


“The letters !’’ 

“T wrote them.” 

“Ali?” 

“Every one.” 

“The one from Sherwood Terrace? the—the one 
from on shipboard ?” 

“ Yes ” 


“Is he not dead, then?” she cried, taking a single 
step towards him. 

Heath looked up. He met that wild, longing, 
eager look, and it flashed over him as Heaven’s light 
night fash in the eyes of a Icst sou) that if it had 
been in his power to say truly “ He lives” his wife 
would have forgiven him all the rest. But he could 
ed His head fell, a hand of ice seemed to clutch 

1s heart, 


“He is dead!” he said, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

There was a deathly silence some moments. Not 
even Adéle, much as she longed to speak, dared break 


i, 

Then Sybil spoke once more, her tones sharpened, 
but clear and cold, 

“How did he die ?,, What killed him ?” 

Heath gasped for breath, 

Pew could he ever tell her? He did not speak at 
Ole, 

His silence seemed almost to frenzy Sybil. She 
turew a wild glance about her, and saw Adéle, and 
suddenly a dreadful blindness seemed to pass before 
ler vision. She remembered Adéle’s singular words 
at the opening of the interview with her. Sle lifted 
her hand. 

‘Repeat to me,” she commanded, “ what you said 
you came here to tell me.” 

Heath's hands dropped from his face. 
Pe sy started, and looked towards the dcor, as 

ough she would flee through it. Then she com- 
ope her thin lips and turned towards Heath. She 
iad te summon all the brazen effrontery at her com- 
ee before she could speak, with the agony of 

eath's eyes before her, though indeed he was not 
voking at her, but at his wife, looking as if he knew 
¢ was looking his last upon that worshipped face, 
~ Iwas sent here by Mr. Cheeny, Lord Dane’s own 

an,” Adéle said. “I was sent to warn you that the 


earl is on his . . J 

der of Mr. Venus a have you arrested for the mur 

x. wild, unearthly and awful shriek broke into her 
St words, 


— a from Sybil’s lips, and for a moment that 
gush ul face was convulsed with a horror and an- 
i tb 80 frightful and heartrending that both her 


She repulsed them both, and when Heath persiste4, 
for she looked as though she could not stand 
alone, she turned upon him fierce and bitter as 
hate itself. 

“Tf you ever put your hand upon me again,” she 
uttered, ‘I will kill you.” 

An unnatural calmness took possession of Heath 
from that moment. 

He drew back, and left her supporting her totter- 
ing limbs by clinging to the chair in which she had 
been sitting. 

He moved and spoke like an automaton. 

“Tt is true,” he sail, slowly, * that your father was 
murdered at Leuseleigh—that he was slain under cir- 
cumstances which miserably involve me ; but I did 
not kill him, 

“T swear to you, Sybil, by all my lost hopes of 
one day winning your love, that I would have died 
myself sooner than lift my hand against him, He 
came to Leuseleigh and insisted upon my promising 
to give you up or else he would expose me to you. 
I fancied you were just beginning to love me, and I 
refused. 

“We qnarrelled bitterly, then upon pretence of 
talking over matters with him I got him to go with 
me to a lonely little house in a remote part of the 
park, and shut him in there. I arranged every- 
thing for him to be released as soon as we were safe! y 
away. 

“T left the key with my foster-sister. When she 
went to let him out the door was already open. 
Some one had killed him, It was not I. Can you 
not believe me, Sybil ?” 

‘The answer came after a while in a voice so hollow 
and changed that he could not recoguize it. 

“No, After all the falsehoods you have told— 
after that long falsehood you acknowledge to have 
lived—would you hesitate at new ones? Go away 
and leave me with my broken heart. I feel as if 
a fiend had come to me clothed as an angel of light.” 

She was not looking at him. She spoke with 
averted face, her little shaking hand uplifted between 
him and her with a gesture of abhorrence. 

Heath gazed at her in a sort of solemn despair. 

“It is just,” he murmured. “I deserve it all,” 
Then he said, humbly: “I will obey you, Sybil; I 
will go away. You shall never see my face again. 
Ouly say that you forgive me first.” 

There was no answer, 

‘** Some day,” he resumed, after a pause, “my in- 
nocence of this crime will be made known, I won’t 
ask you to forgive that, if you believe [ did it, but 
say that you forgive me the rest before I go; say 
that you forgive me all the other wrong I did you. 
Won't you say it, Sybil ?” 

T here was silence, and then she said: 

“T would say it if I could feel it, but I don’t, I 
can’t. Leave meif you do not want to drive me 
entirely mad.” 

Volney Heath turned slowly towards the door. 
There ho paused and looked back with an awful wist- 
fulness in his sunken eyes. He would have given 
much for one last sight of that beautiful face which 
hind been Heaven to him so long, but he was not to 
have it. Sybil’s face was turned quite away from 
him. He sighed heavily and passed ont, closing the 
door behind him. 


(To be continued.) 


FIGHTING WITH FATE. 
—_———. 
CHAPTER XV. 
Sir Hue TrReGaRon was well aware that Darrol 
Moer had been a frequent visitor at the Red House 
during the previous winter, aud that Moer had been 
au especial favourite with Mrs. Glint, despite his 
well-known reputation as a débauché and roué. 
‘I'he prospects of Darrel Moer had been sufficiently 
dazzling to blind the eyes of the captain’s wife to all 
his faults, and to render her anxious to secure him 
as her son-in-law. 
So long, therefore, as Honor received Moer’s visits 
at the Red House, and while under the chaperonage 
of Mrs. Glint, even Sir Hugh, who would have al- 
lowed no unclean thing to approach near to the young 
girl whom he secretly loved, could suspect no harm 
and offer no objection. 
But when, as now, he beheld him sneaking like a 
red Indian upon the track of Honor Glint’s maid, 
following the girl like some sleuth-hound to her 
home, Sir Hugh ‘'regaron knew that he meant mis- 
chief, 
Honor Glint was no longer in the safe shelter of 
the Red House, no longer under the protection of 
Mrs. Glint, and it seemed probable to the young 
Cornish baronet that Moer had discovered the 
young girl’s homelessness, and intended to derive 


some advantage from the fact that she was unpro- 
tected, 














“band and the maid sprang to her side. 


harm can come to Huuor through him while I live. It 
is evident that he does not know Houor's address, aud 
that he is seeking it in this underhand manner.” 

Compressing his lips closely, the young baronet 
walked onward at a leisurcly pace, keeping Darrel 
Moer at a distance of some rods in aivance of him, 
aud not losing sight of the sauntering tiguro of 
Honor’s maid, 

The wind was blowing freshly over the bare 
sands, The donkey riders, followed by a few old 
women and boys, were already retreatiuy before the 
iucoming tide, The boats that had lain near the 
pier-head high and dry were already rocking upou 
the quickening waters. 

The promenade, swept by the chill wiud, was be- 
coming deserted. 

Sir Hugh drew up his coat collar with an involu::- 
tary shiver. 

Meanwhile Honor’s maid, unconscious of the 
double pursuit, continued her journey lwmoeward, a 
basket on her arm. She had been to some litiic 
shop in the neighbourhood of the railway station, ava 
was now going home, taking @ circuituus route in 
order that she might look upon the gray sauds, tie 
iron pier, which is a mile in length, and the prom: - 
nade, which is always frequented, and, at certa:s 
seasons, is covered witli gay throngs. 

Passing up the promenade for a considerable dis- 
tance, Lucky turned off into a pleasaut street aud 
quickened her steps. 

The pursuers quickened theirs also. The girl led 
them a brisk walk, and they fouud themselves ai 
length in the Manchester Road, a pleasant, quic’ 
street, bordered with villas and cottages of more 
less pretension, and nearly all set in the midst oi 
pleasant gardens. 

Lucky Banner paused before one of these cottages, 
opened the gate and passed swiftly up the walk, 
disappearing within the house, 

Darrel Moer eame up to the little gate and paused, 
but only for a moment. ‘hen he also opened the 
gate and sauntered up the walk. 

Hesounded the old-fashioned knocker upon the do r 
and waited for admission. 

He was thus waiting when Sir Hugh Tregarou 
came up and halted at the gate. 

The young Cornish baronet looked uarrowly at 
the house and at the figure iu tue porch, The 
cottage was a neut little building of stucco with a 
double front, In one of the lower windows was a 
card, bearing the aunouncement, * Lodgings to Let.” 

There was a bit of lawn in front, turough which 
the original sands upon which the town was built 
cropped out at intervals, and there were a few shrubs. 

‘Treos are almost unkuown at Southport, the thiu 
soil in which the grasses and flowers take root hav- 
ing all to be imported iu cartloads aud spread upou 
the sand. 

But to make up for the natural deficiencies of rock~, 
stones and trees, in a region of sands, this litt « 
cottage, like many greater and less houses in Souti- 
port, boasted a profusion of rocks under its windows. 
and around its porch, forming a “ rockery,” iu whicu, 
could they have been covered with water, a sea- 
gnome might have dwelt contentedly. 

There was also upou the simall lawn a huge root 
of a tree, upturned aud sprawling, looking like some 
strange monster, 

Both rocks and tree root had been brought from « 
distance, and were supposed to add the charms 0! « 
bold, rocky, and well-shaded couutry to the super - 
abundant advantagos of the flat and sandy town. 
‘Lhis cottage rejviced in a distinctive name, and was 
called, as an inscription over the gate informed Sir 
Hugh, by the title of “Oak Cottage.” 

Sir Hugh had time to observe these peculiarities 
before the door opened, and an elderly woman «))- 
peared to give Mr. Moer adiittance. 

“There are other people iu the house,” thought 
the young Cornishman, “ani he will not dare to 
make himself obtrusive. I must see Honor, but I will 
wait until Moer comes out, She will send him away 
directly.” 

He walked on up the street in the gathering dusk. 
Meanwhile Darrel Moer, having been admitted into 
the cottage by the elderly woman whom Sir Hugh 
had dimly seen in the doorway, halted in the little 
cramped hall, and inquired for Miss Glint. 

“ Miss Glint does not intend to see visitors, sir,” 
declared the woman, an expression of doubt upon 
her severe and prim countenance. “She has come 
to Southport for change of air, and——” 

“She will see me,” interrupted Mr, Moer, com- 
posedly, removing his great-coat and hat. “I have 
just come from Bolton —from Mrs. Glint—and I havea 
message for Miss Gliut. Show me the way to her 
rooins.” 

“Her rooms are on the ground floor here, sir. 
The door at your loft, sir, at your very elbow, opens 
into Miss Glint’s parlour. If you will give me your 





“T'll keep my eye on him,” he thought, “No 





name I will ascertain if the young lady will see you.” 
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“Thank you,” responded Moer, “‘but I’m a very 
old frieud of Miss Giint, aud 1 prefer to surprise her 
by appearing unexpectedly. I won't trouble you any 
farther.” 

Unheeding the startled and ominous expression 
upon the woman’s countenauce, Darrel Moer, with 
au easy smile upon his dark face, rapped lightly 
upon the dvor at his left, and without waiting for 
any response, boldly opened it ang entered Honor’s 
parlour. He closed the door behind him abruptly, 
in the face of the shocked lodging-house keeper, who 
had intended to follow him into Honor’s presence, 
and he turned the key in the lock, 

The small parlour was untenanted at the moment 
of his eutrauce, but there were evidences of a refined 
occupation of it and of a recent feminine presence 
within it. 

The room was fitted up after the-usual manner 
of lodging-house sitting-rooms, with a faded Brussels 
carpet, a worn hair-clotl-covered couch, aud hair- 
cloth-covered chairs; but since Honor had come 
iuto possession of it an air of brightness and cozi- 
ness had been imparted to the grim furniture by 
bright chintz slip covers, and a warm-coloured drug- 
get had been laid upon the floor, ‘I'he. glowing 
coal fire in the polished grate filled the room with 
ruddy gleams. Honors pretty portable desk of 
malachiwe lay open: upon a table near one of the 
windows, and upon the same table was a dainty 
work-box, also open, with a strip of ruffling in which 
a needle glittered lying across it, and with a tiny gold 
thimble and scissors case beside it. 

A few books belonging to Honor were scattered 
here aud there, and filled a little swinging case, of 
folding shelves which Honor had broaght from, the 
Kked House, ‘here were upon thé walls some 
treasured pictures, the work of Honor's own hands 
at school, or the gifts of friends. Before the fire was 
drawn up @ little tea-table, ready for the evening 
meal, and this last feature completed the home-like 
appearance of the room. 

Darrel Moer had finished his survey of the apart- 
ment, and was still standing near the door, when 
the door of the inner room opened, and Honor en- 
tered the little ligited parlour. 

She was dressed in black, and was very pale, but 
she was by no meaus the broken-down youug creature 
Darrel Moer had expected ‘to see. He had left York- 
shire that morning, as we have described, and had 
proceeded to Bolton, and to the Red House. Hé bad, 
been accorded aa interview with Mrs. Glint, who had, 
informed him of Honor’s departure from her home 
in much the same terms in which the same. fact 
lad beem previously communicated to Sir'Hugh Tre- 
garon. 

He had traced Honor to Southport, as Sir Hugh 
had done, aud had chanced to see Honor's: maid al- 
most immediately upon leaving the station. He had 
followed her with the success we have seen, and had 
thought. to find his young wite heartbroken and 
utterly despairing: 

Ike experienced a sense of chagrin as-he’saw that 
the calm-sweetness of her brows was unrufllyil, that 
ihe vivid splendour of her black eyes was undimmed, 
that the teuder, sensitive mouth was more resolute 
than of eld, and that the bright piquaucy of her 
8, irited face was not lessened. She showed, indeed, 
that she had suffered—was still suffering with that 
inteusity possible only to natures like hers—but she 
bore hey sorrow bravely, hiding’ it in her heart that 
mortal eyes night not look upon it. 

On enterieg sive did not see the ‘sinister figure just 
inside her. door and leaning carelessly against it, but 
as she approached the fire Darrel Moer stepped for- 
ward, revealing his presence, 

Honor did not start, nor even show: surprise, at 
tlus suddenly beholding him. Perhaps she had 
expected: him to seek her sooner or later. But she 
retreated afew steps before he could speak, and called 
tu her maid, who hurriedly emerged also from the 
inber room, 

The dismay of the faithful Lucky was exhibited in 
her palier and in the low shriels that’ came from 
her lips as she beheld the enemy of her young mis- 
tress, 

“To what am I indebted for the honour of this 
— Mr, Moer ?” demanded his young bride; haugh- 
tily. 

*‘Is there anything so strange in the fact that I 
should desire to visit you?” inquired Moer, irritably 
aud reproachfully. * Have I not a right to visit you ? 
Do you nvt Lelong to me?” 

“No, 1 do not belong to you!” cried Honor, her 
young voice ringing, her eyes flashing. “ You have 
nO right to follow me to this place, 1 demand that 
you leave me immediately.” 

“I have something to say to you that is of im- 
portance, Huuor,” suid Moer, changing his tone. 
“Sead outthat idiot ef a girl I want no witnesses 
to comment upon every word I shall speak.” 





may not hear,’? said Honor, calmly, “I shall never 
see you aloue and without witnesses, Darrel Moer, 
If you have anything to say speak quickly, and io 
the presence of my maid.” 

Moer fxowued, but drew, nearer his,young., bride.) , 
“Do you forget, Honor,” he asked, “ thas you are 
plighted to.me by vows,which you caunot, break 2. | 
Do you forget that you are my lawful wife?” 
Tho girl's features quivered with sudden pain,» 
“Ah, no, I do not forget,” she smuruuped, , * T 
memory is like a blight upon me.” 

* You abandoned me_at the very altar?’ said.Moer. 
“With the vows fresh upon your lips to love, honopr, 
and obey me, you fled from me and hid yourseli.that 
I might not easily fiud you. 1s it thus, you,keep 
your marriage vows, ilouur—those vows whigh, are 
registered in heaven ?”’ 

“Do you fling. the blame upon me??? demanded 
Honor, her pale face all aglow. .* De you dare,aceuse 
mevwf wrong-doing, Darrel Moer?, 1 went,.to-she 
altar with you, not loving you—rHeayen, help,me le 
butitrustimg you, grateful to-you, aud with a heartso 
full, of tenderness for yguthat you might easily haye 
won it to yourself for,evers, But. you—-you.repented 
on the. very way that your. infatyation: for me,had 
led:you so far. I can. nndeystand, mow. your sileaces 
your strange manner during. that. ride;to the,chapel. 
When your, friend, came to you, with Jetters, aadyypu 
took him into the inner room adjoining the vestry ang 
showed to him all the vileness,of you, soul, aud de- 
clared your horror at the, marriage» with, me, whiel: 
prevented you from paying spit to somalady efjhigher 
rank and greater wealth than I can ever boast, L. ueard 
every word you uttered. . Those. words drepped.upon 
my;writhing soul like burning coals,. They outragad 
my pride, my modesty, and they turned every» possi- 
bility of, tenderness towards,you that, was,in my, 
nature into a loathing, and.detestation teo great, for 
words. Yot unmasked yourself,,Darxe) Moerand 
you have yourself to blame.:that 1 shrink, fromathe 
loathsome object you have-shgwn yourself,to.be,” 
Darrel Moer’s tace whitened . with; rage, but he: 
foreed himself to speak calraly.., 

He was determined to secure,the certificate.af shor 
maruiage now in Henor’s possession, and fair, megns 
were to be thoroughly tried before, resoxting:to foul 
ones. : 

“Honor,” he said,+ hoarsely,, ‘can; you nok make 
alldwance for the state of mind, was,in: when. J 
uttered those words that stung, you.so;eruely?, 1 
had just reeeived a letser,.from: my. uncle's business. 
agent, informing me that [, was)no,longer my uncle's 
heir—no longer nextdn the. Waldeman succession-—+> 
but that 1 was likely, to be forcediat my agey with my: 
habits, to earn my own living!:: Congeivethaeffect: 
upou @ mind like miue of a. xevelation, likethats 1) 
was eowardly, 1 own-rbase, mean, ¢ruel;if yout will+ 
but I never dreamed that yourcould bear:me, or that’ 
you would abandon me for a few hasty words.,:,I te: 
pent, Honor,.and I beg you.te forgive me.” 

“I forgive you, Mr. Moer,”: said, Honor, ,coldlys’ 

“ You will allow me to claim. you as,my, wile; whieh: 
you legally are?’’ 

The girl's face was:instinct,with a haughty wsur-; 

rise, 
se Certainly not!” ‘she answered, coolly, , 

She was so slender and small as she,atood there 
that Darrel Moer believed that he couldcrush her out 
of life with one hand, and a murderous jnstinct came 
upon him to make the attempt, 

But when, choking with anger, his bloodshot-eyes 
lingered in a wolfish gaze upen-her haughtily poised 
head—upon her wondponsly; lovely fave, her glowing 
eyes, her red mouth, her small, spirited china swift 
revulsion .of feeling came. over him., 

All his oldinfatuation for her rushed upon himagain 
in @ swilt tide, 

He did not want.even.then.to acknowledge.to:the 
world, his marriage ;,with her, so deep and. thorough 
was his yillany ; but a new,and fiendishithought.pos- 
sessed him with sudden forces 

This girl was his bride. 


marital relationship secretly, while be.could. make 
the heiress of Floyd Manor: his wife ia the eyes of all 
the world? 

He could destroy all, proofs. of the. first manriage, 
that the second might not be invalidated, and.yet 
preserve to Honor tie self-respect. that, was dearer to 
her than life, 

His changed sentiments showed themselves in his 
countenance, but Honor was not moved by the softea- 
ing of his features or his changed manner, She 
knew him at last as. he .was—tickle, as -the) wiad, 
chaugeful as the tide, unstable. as ;water—a human 
quicksand whom to trust was to bespeak. destruc- 
tion. 

** You cannot rub out the fact that yoware my 
wife, lfouor,” he exclaimed, iu an eager, pleading 
voice, “ You are bound to me by a tie you cannyt 


Why. should he not indvee. her to .maintain- their- 


words, and..come, back tu, me, Bemy, own loving 
wife, Honaer |” 

He held out his hands, but suffered them to drop 
iy ine side ‘na Honey's lip curled jn disdaiay and as 
onor aug ered,; t 

‘“‘ Darrel Moer, you cannot bridge sheigulf between 
us.| I will pavereall wnyself by your) naiue or de- 

claye to the world that | am your wife, ~l have: no 
wifely loye,for you, and L will not feign any. I know 
you as youare, andl despise you.” c 

“T can forge; yourto come with me,” cried Moer,, 
fiercely, nearly beside hi uselix 

“| think not,” answered dpnerycalmby. | + At any 
rate L will put you to the trouble. of-guing to law to 
get possession, of une... [ am,anfoxtamately your 
wife, but.d assure you that ;L. willaiiv before: E will 
ever be more to you than I am at this moment, 
Knupwing you asd, know,you, 1 do mot believe that 
you will incur the;publicity of aceurt of lew.ia order 
to compel a woman to live, with you who despises 
you. 1am willing to make a compact with you, how- 
ever. It is this: Leaveme aloue, and.i’ildeave you 
alone.” 

“ Why should. J leave. you: alone?” asked Moer, 
jealously. “Su thatyou willfeel.tree to make another 
marriage ?. You qan’t do-that, you Jmowyavhile L live, 
Mrs. Glint told me to-day, wacu | weut to the led 
tlouse aud asked to see.you, that Sir Ligh Rregaron 
was they gesterdag, after your retaru ivom the ci. 
pel and had a long private interview with you. 
And Mree Giint said thatthe reswit of thatinterview 
was your speedy depaxjure-irom sus ited) House, und 
fromall, the restrainta of her households She 
said alae that Jast.eveuing, an liour or. so alter you 
left the; Red Hoyse, Siriliugh: I regavew eaneagain 
and asked;te seeyous She told hiny that-you lad 
gone, and under such circumstances as precluded all 
possibility of your retura toher house... Wirt did 

Tregaron say? | Wiig, when she begged him:to spend 
‘the evening, he said, in a lofty and; impeuions: kind 
of way, that the housadiis future wiie would jot be 
permitted to enter would. never. shelter hiuy: And 
with that he departed.” 

‘He said that ?” said Honor, hee face kindling, 

“He did... Hesevidentlydeoks: upon you/as, the 
fnture Lady ‘Tregaron,” and the jealous glere io 
Moer’s eyes deepened, ‘* You seem the must inno- 
cent of girls, Honor Glint, but it may be alliartificial. 
Youn may be deep and scheming enough:to think to 
thyow me over because I no longer stand a cliance 
in the Waldemar succession, and because I have be- 
come,suddenly poors- ‘l'regarom belougs: to: a proud 
old family, as ancient, but in puint of rank far below 
. tha Waldemars, of course, yet a prize beside the ruined 
Darrel. Mogr.., You caunot sbecome. Lady) T'regaron 
while Llive, Honor. Bear that in mindsis Lregaron 
at Southport ?”"he added,isuspicioushys 
|.» Hopon’s:face flushed, with indigasion, . She would 
.not reply to. the question:so 4nsultingly asked. 

“| want to maxe a last appyalso you,’’said Moer, 
after. an,uneasy: silencey during which he’ resolved 
again to. chaage-his.course;» * Honor, 1 am-weak aod 
fgulty and all that, but love you. You can do what 
you wilt with me.» I take |back my. insinuation that 
'‘Pregaron knows your present lodging, I take*back 
ali that I have.said thatcancin thy! least wound your 
delignoy, I lovewouyand 1; ask -you-for-your sake 
as,well as mine—to go with me to some couutry 
place, there, to. live: withime as: my wifes, 

“ You must be fond of refusals thus te risk another, 
Mi. Moer,” resppaded the young girl.»''* D will have 
nothing to do with you. I shull stayin thie house, 
aud jt is,time.fox. you ito ldawevit. ‘TP nedandiady was 
anjunder-teacher at the school I attended, aud is my 
friend Sho.wrote soumea few weeks'since, on tak- 
ing this cottage, asking, me to necommend ‘her to any 
Bolton people whomight becoming to Soutiport to 
stay, afew days or. weeksyand: 1 came: directly to her 
honge on arriving: in the town. I havevonly to tel! 
her my story to win her protection——” : 

“'Po insure. your heing:setious into the: street,” in- 
terrupted Darrel Moer, sneeringlyJ»! * Ihave nt 
learned to read fagessto be deceived by» that of your 
landladys.. At. the; merest isuspicion'that:a scandal 
wight,..be, aroused in, connectiomwitiy ‘you she 
would hurry yeueutwof her house, lest the reputa- 
tion wf her lodgiags suould suifer. If U’mnot much 
mistaken she’s on the otier side of your-door, trying 
to catch here and there a scrap of conversatiol. 
She’s one of your prim aad severs women who ary 

hardest of all people upon those of: their own se. 
She heard me lock the door when {-entered—l'll wy- 
lock, it now-~andwent into agonies over it.” | — 

He unlocked the door.as he spoke, and fang him- 
self coolly into Honor’s chair before the hearth, 

* You will be kind: enough: wrise-wnd go away 
immediately,” said the girl, with haughty sternness- 

** You are afraid my preseage here will dempromis? 
you with your prim, landlady, ch?” sneered Darrol 
Moer.; ‘ Very good; 1 have iouud @ lever to works 








“You.can lave nothing to say tomo that Lucky 





break. Forgive me in earnest, as well as iu mere 


upoa, I shall stay here, Honor Glint, until you ¢ou- 
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gent togoaway with me as my wife—if I have to stay | beheld you, Mr. Moer, following Miss Glint’s maid, 


al! night.’ 


“You cannot force me to remain,” said Honor,’} this house. I have been waiting outside, for you te 
her passionate young voice all ita quiver. “ Come; {stake your departure. 





Lucky, we will go into Miss Brown's: rooms 


“| follow you, and,tell Miss Brown that you're} Datrel Moer. “ By what right, may d ask, Sir Hugh 
my wife,” exclaimed Moet, “Conie,‘come ; merke’thé |‘ Trégaron, do you follow me here and wait outside 
. you “persist ‘in holding. out |‘forime to take my leave? By! what right do you 
cainst me I shall think that Tregaron knows'where | ‘dare intrude yourself into Miss Glint’s apartments ?” 


pest Of it, Honor. — If 


a 


ihe jealous fury within him. 


At that moment a ‘dotible knock was heard on the 


outer door. 


‘he landindy was heard to ‘answer the summons, | Sir Hugh, with increasing sternness, + SincesCaptain 
and a moment later she flung open Honor’s door, ‘and |’Glint is not here to protect his daughter, I shall do 


ushered into Honor’s room+Sir Hagh ‘Tregaron'! 


CHAPTER XVT. 


Tre young Cornish baronet had wanderedatp and’| that no honest woman can receive your visits with- 
down the street, full of anxiety and restlessness, witit- | out risk of exciting scandal, \ Aud ’ 
ing for Darrel Moer to reappear; butiins Meer} avoid Darrel Moer as she swould@avoid a deadly 


lingered within the walls of Oak’ Cottage,“wnd tite 
livt gloomdeepened and the night fell, Sit’ Hugh's 
fears in regard to Honor Glint increased, and he said 
to himself: 

“Moer is just the man to take advantage ‘of 
Honor’s helplessness to ineult her. She may need 
some friend to shield her from’ his intrusiveness.: 1 


an the one to protect her, for she “has ‘owned she:| mit you, in youngirlishdearef him, to endure#what 


loves me, and she’ is to: be my wife.» I will not stay 
out here longer when that man; whose every glance 
atan honest woman should be deemed an insult, is 
in there with her,* Perhaps—poor, hometess chilat-— 
she is even now: longing for nry presence.” 

The thonght spurred him’to‘action: He’ hastened 
to seek admission into the cottage. 


The landlady, -~with a waspish expression-of coun} what guesteyMisswG@liit, chooses to entertain, pro- 


tenance, showed him into Honor’s roomjand abruptty 
retreated into the hall, 

Darrel Moer stared at the new arrival-‘in amaze~ 
ment, and drew bis breatty hard, while’a cruel,angry 
gleam burned like a’ red spark'in his eyes Hé tbe~ 
lieved, of coursé, that Honor hat deceived-himfand 
he watched her from that ‘moment as aent watches 
& mouse, 

Honor’s maid uttered a joyful exelamation. But 
Houor herself “did not “speak, or give* utterance 
toasonnd. She sprang forward involuntarily; how- 
ever, and her ‘face with its‘ rare’ splendour kindled 
into a radiance’ such as Darret ‘Motr iad neversver 


upon it. Her whole soul: glowing -with sadden*joy’| 


glorified her features, and’ Darrel Motr knew’ then 
how she could lJoveand how she did love the yourg 
baronet, 


He gnashed his teeth im his‘ anger: - 


y 
Honor extended ‘both ‘her hutais*to Sit Hiigh;ands}" “ People have to endure many things in this world 


he took them in hie, 
Fora moment the young’ lovers, severed’ by ‘the 


barrier which one rash act had reared bet weer them’ 
stood forgetfal of Darrel Movr and the girt Lucky; command, his eyes full. of fire): aud exclaimed; 


and were conscious only of éach other's pressyce: 


“Why did you rum ‘away from’ me, :Hopor?’” 
breathed Sir hugh, in a whisper too“low for'even’} tire husband, I command you.to leave this houseat 


Moer’s jealons ears, -while’bis grand:face beamed witir 
his joy at finding again:his love» “ When Mrs. Glint 
turned against you*you should have ‘sent a St 


you are, and that you are expecting to marry him'as of 
soon as you can get clear of me. By George! your swered Sir Hugh Tregaron, sternly, a commanding 
anxiety to get me out of this house almost makes'me'}-haughtiness glooming his gray eyes. “T havensked 
think that you may be expecting him here thiseven- Miss Glint to become my honoured wife, and as her 
ing. If this were so I should be tempted to kill] future husband I am here, sir, to protect) her, from 
you:” and he looked at ber with another kindling of | you, and such as you.” 


whom I see is present, and I followed you in turn to 


“That is rather cool, I must sayy’ ejaenlated 


“By the right of the honest ilove I bear her,” an- 


“ Ah-h! Miss Glint has promised to marry yow??’ 
“Tt can make no difference :to youy Mr. Moser; 
whether I am an accepted suitor or otherwigey? said 


so in hisstead. Miss Glint does not know the repu- 
tation you bear in society, Shé has been so-eare- 
fully sheltered and cherished thatshe is not-aware 





snake !” 


** You are complimentary,” steered Moers) 

“Oh, Hugh! Sir Hugh” breathed Honomsoftly, 
in a gathering terror and dread. . 

“My darling!” returned Sir Hugh, in aneunder~ 
tone, “ do you think F shallnot‘protert. you? ‘This 
man is not fit to sitin yourspreseuces I cammot-per- 


is plainly a persecution)” 
Honor trenrbled, andshertfingers laced) themselves} 
together, flutteriug nervelessly like tfri¢htemed birds. 
She lookeddrém onerto the other of dierelovers-iu 
a wild appeals. 


can nake uodifiédaneeto you, Sir Hugh T'régaron; 


‘vided shedeemeh tertain them? Ask Miss 
Gliot if I aummotateleomes, She will hardly tell you 
no. Ask herwif @h@idesiges:me to leave this: places: 
‘Ask her if shevbeliewemyour libélloas remarks agqiuat: 
me.’ 


Sir Hugh, directed-n' keen; Sywiftigignos at Hoven 





was an unmistakeable sofvaversion,: even@ 


of loathing, on her fatexwhich ‘wagstarned towards | 
b Moer. 








4‘ tions, as I thought.” 

His face grew sternergand héeeaijicoolly : 

“There is no need to asiy' Miss Glint the nature 

‘of her sentiments toward»yom Mti ‘Moér, Her faces 

expresses them without needof.words I sep tliat. 
our presence is distasteful to her.” 


that are distasteful to them,” drawled Darrel Méer, 
lazilys" 
Sir Hiagherose up; bis tall Sgure instinot with stern: 


haugbtily::)- 
“ Mri Darrel Méeryas ‘Miss. Glitit’s friend and fis, 


‘ouges +The sooner-you go' the better vit “will be for 
you. If you object to going I shall not have the 
+ 





gertome, I should not have permitted my “little 
gil to knock about the ‘world in this fashi6u.”’ 

What tender-refuge his words‘ and’ tones promised 
her, aud she could never accept, it ! 


Her mad and fatal: marriage must’separate ‘them | sense-of caution restrained him. It 'twas not thdt ‘he 
With @ low’sob that-was~half smothered} was a coward, but he reflected that if he persistedin‘ 


for ever, 
in her slender throat, Honer released her heitd< tnd 
notioned her guest te @ seat. 
Sir Hugh greeted Moer politely, but-with a eravity 
that declared to Honor how dittle he avas pleitsed to 
fee him there in her ‘rooms.’ 

Then he sat down with the evident deternination 
of ontstaying Darrel Moder. 
“Have you been in: Southport”long, °Sit “Hugh?” 


inquired Moer, with a sneering smile. 


“Tcame last evening, sir,” was the cool response,”| said, in a discordaut voive, thedall significance of dis 


A red tight teapedinto Moét's'eyes, 
“You tame downs with Miss Glint, ther?” heas~ 
Berte d rather than asked. 
, “ Not so,” replied Sir Hugh, with a quiet sternness 
‘At awed his-interlooutor, “I ealled at the Red 
eae last evening and discovered that Mrs. Glint 
aeee to send from the shelter of her husband's 
rae v7 husband 8 adopted daugliter.. It'was easy 
aa ae Miss Glint had come to Southport, ‘her 
— tefuge, since she spent years at school here. 
fon morning I went to the school which Miss Glint 
—— attended) and: failing to obtain news of her 
~ 'cLed all the hotels to-day and looked elsewhere 
ltr. 1 was atill searchitig this afternoon when I 


‘ 


slightest evion to. pub: you outy Andspermitme 
} to warwsyoumewerto intrude apon Miss /Glint again, . 
except at your.own'personal risks’! * 

*" Darvel\Moer’s face flamed. He'igrated his: 'teethy ' 
and looked as if -he:meant to show fighty but-a-timel y: 


remaining in Honor’s: rooms Honor would !bavcom+ 
pelled in self-defence to exhibit to.6it Hugh:her eer- 
tificate! of marriage, ; Aud as he meant to destroy: 
every scrap of» writteneproof df thatiili-stavred mar 


had taken place, it beboved ‘himvto ‘act now,in ‘Sit 
Hugh’s' presence, as if he -had/ no:desp :personal in: « 
terestin Honor. ’ 

He therefore arose, with a deep,mocking ‘bow; and: 


words being comprehended-only! 'by his!) yours 
‘| bride: 

“ Of course I cannot resist thé’ authority of & bev 
trotledshusband, I retire as gracefully as my great 
‘haste will permit. You will allowme to assure’the 
futare:Lady Tregaron, Sir Hugh, that I will notagain 
inttude upon her, In fact, siuce I know your claims 
uponher, [ beg to withdraw mine;~1 leave Southport 
to-night. If I do not request'too mueh, | beg you to 
seni me cards to your wedding.” 

Withanether bow, and another sneering smile that 
quivered in every muscle of his dark italian face, 
Darrel |: Moer retired from the room. 


t ginkshould\ 


“| suppose,.etid Datrel Moer, indolerithy,  thithit } 


He saw thatishe; wae pate with mares, aud thattherer} | 


“ My poor littl igirl!” tie th .“ Sheisnfraid:}: 
of him. He has-beenp iugiberavith his atten- 


riage, and to deny to every one that‘@uoh mceremon y' | 





fist at the closed door, and muttered, with a look of 
deadly menace : 

“So that’s the game, is it? I'll see if I can’t spoit 
it, I'll have Bing steal that marriage certificate, and 
then, my fair Honor. you will be at my mercy. You 
are my wife,and not Sir Hugh Tregaron’s, and shal) 
remain 80, if for no other reason than to avenge my- 
self on them both!” 

Neither Sir Huh nor Honor spoke until Moer bad 
qnitted the house. 

HLonor’s maid inade a movement to withdraw, but 
the young mistress commanded her by a gesture to 
remain, She retired to a farther corner with a book, 
and became apparently absorbed in its contents, 

“Honor”. said the young baronet, in a low voice, 


“youwmusb-not be subjected tv persecutions like 
these; Darrel Moer is a man to pursue any object 
which eludes, him with impat- ence amounting to fero- 


city ; bat were the prize once within bis hands it 
would) seem ¥ toshim» We will not speak 
farthatpof bithjefofehesis nonfit subject for your 
thonghtgroulgied sill sryethat: he-must not intrude 


upew yous «How widyowshappen to come to 
this ie ouor?” 


“ Dhidandladyy Miss Brownwas an under-teacher 
be ourgehwol,” said Honor, “She had laid up alitue 
nouey, gndybeing tired of teaching, bias rented this 
sap aed expects to support h-rself by: taking 
odgeepee She's @very respectable person, Sir Hugh, 
andw@lenyill be fully comaeieis to sain me.” 

“ Peannotleavevyou here,” declared Sir Hugh, de- 
cistvélgs: “ Thisvis ano place for you, my fown dar- 
lingie The captainds absent, aud he has vo relatives 
in dingignd:to“vhomyyow can go. M eople will 
veceimecyou with opemarms, Honor. Tieeen aunt 
» Whomwiliiloveyyouas:her: own danghtor.and protect 
| yoummbikourimarriagewean take places ‘l'litt must 
be soompalarlirg.;, We will not even wait for Captain 
Glints: a. 

Héfiemtrembleds.).Tle cup-of happiness was. held 
voryneloseeto herparched lips, and-yet she mustenot 
drink:ef at... 

i * Oh Siti Highghshe whispered ; “it cannot-be. 
chmnotemany yous). 


Do not ask meawhy!"? 





i or.. Youconfessadws much 
re) isevy csterdays> Li you lovesme 


marriage: trembiaé on her 
)lipaybutsheeould:nottell-it.. I'd graveand tender 
Bi oble-fage ef her 


Hugbgrorsallow.-himto waste:his life and-bis love 
upuneconecewhe-could:never~be. his wife. She 
mavedwawayad shimein an-uncontrollable agita- 
tiony 
|. * Sittettighy’ shevavitispered, her golden head 
drooping; ohy:I.am-wvery miserable—and the more 
miserable that-I must make you unhappy. Indeed & 
cannot be your wife. Only yesterday morning | 
Was fréefree as the wind that is blowing now—and 
now kam bound—+—bound——’ 

Her voice broke down iu a piteans sob, 

“ Bouaths by a ipromise, to another?” said. Sir 
Hugh. 

‘The githnoddeddumbly, 

* fo Darrel Moer, Honor?” ‘ 

The givi’sihead vdrooped yet lower. Her attitudes. 
was sufficient assent.: 
“* Myvpoor Honor!” said. Sit Hugh; with an infinite : 
_ tenflernesss. | Then: this selfidtorure vand thie sor~ 
row to.me: spring from the workings ‘ef -your\sensi- 
. tive consciences A bad promiserig,easily, brekenymy 
own darling+—? ‘ 
“Oh, don’t, don’t!” murmured the girl, pitifully. 





have been madd; Yon don’t understand meyer... [ 
hate vWDarrel:Moder.:, I fearshime . Hisogazeralmost, 
paralyzes me.v..[ believe him:capable of anyswieked- 
ness—aud yet—and yet——Oi, Heaven!” 

“Yom arevafraid «to brenle: withthe scoundrel, 
Hohen?” asked Sir-Hugh, his: tonus soit aud sooth+ 
iug) and full of Joving:geutlenesss . “‘ You areilosing 
yourshigh courage vunder all thia pressure, my dar- 
libg. « 1 must hasten to take you into my owwkeep- 
ling, regardless:of thispromise to Mr. Darrel.Moer.” 
He movedas if to take her in his anus. 
She-eladed his grasp,.aud fled from him swiftly, 
hurrying to her little open desk. 

Shevextracted from an innercompartment a folded 
paper, and came back to lim, panting and wild-oyed, 
crying out: 

* You will never call me your darling again, Sir 
Hugh, Yon see that you and I must henceforth be 
strangers. You will marry some one of -your own rank 
in life, while I—Heaven pity me! Read that—read 
it, Sir Hugh.” 

She placedin his hands the certificate of her mar 
riage to Darrel Moer. 








Ow’ finding himsvif alone in the hall.he shook: his 


(To be continued.) 


.$¢'Thisis more than'Lean bear}; Oh, (SimHugh,: Lf | 
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THE LAST OF THE DE GERZFORDS. 


“Yo think that the hope of the De Gerzfords 
should depend upon one slender life.” 

That was what poor mamma had been in the habit 
of saying ever since I could remember. Papa had 
been happy in a half-dozen brothers, who bid fair to 
upb ar the family name royally, but death, which is 
no respecter of persons, had laid its cold hand upon 
one after another of those brave boys, and at last poor 
pap: from his sick-bed looked at Harry with longing, 
loving eyes, and, dying, charged my motlrer to take 
care of the child, for hé“was the last of the De Gerz- 
fords. 

Hairy had asplendid physique and an indomitable, 
masculine spirit, otherwise he could never have brought 
away from his petted, coddled childliood the manly 
courage and strength which made him the pride of 
the university. 

It was a happy coming-home for mamma. Her 
darling had grown to man’s estate, and he was all 
that her fond maternal soul could have desired. 

“IT have only one anxiety in the world, my dear 
Mrs. Maurice, and that is lest Harry should make a 
mésolliance. That haunts me day and night,” she 
said to her friend, a constant visitor at our house. 

Mrs. Maurice gently inclined her patrician head 
and said softly in reply : 

“ Young men are so dreadfully democratic now-a- 
days. There was Fred Bertram, he married his 
mother’s seamstress si 

Mainma interrupted her with a little well-bred 
ery. 

“ Dou’t mention it, my dear ; Harry could never do 
&@nythiug so ill bred as that.”’ 

Mrs. Maurice smiled, 

She had a pretty, childish face,and nobody would 
have guessed her to be twenty-eight. Moreover, she 
had married a Maurice, and had she not been herself 
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do worse. So mamma petted and praised her, had 
her to dinner and tea, and talked about her in artful, 
sly terms to Harry. Dear, simple soul. 

Harry smiled quietly, and by-and-bye stayed away 
altogether when the dainty, high-bred widow was 
their guest. 

Sauntering in one evening, he found mamma in a 
sombre mood, 

“ You have annoyed me very much, my darling 
boy, ” she said, trying to knit her delicately pencilled 
brows into a frown and failing lamentably, 

Harry came over beside the little figure in the 
great cushioned chair, stroked the fine, soft tendrils 
of silky hair that strayed over her fair temples, and 
said, lightly : 

“I thought there was a crumpled rose-leaf some- 
where. Where is it, dear?” 

Mamma’s displeasure ‘had disappeared like the 
morning mists. The soft-hearted woman did not 
know how to be angry. 

“You did not come to dinner, and Daisy Maurice 
was here. But you forgot, I daresay. I wish,’’ she 
added, With a wistful look, “that you would like 
Daisy. She would make you such a charming wile!” 

Harry turned away with a laugh. 

“I don’t fancy warmed-up affections, mamma.” 

Mamma made a little gesture of horror. 

“Ob, Harry, Harry! where did you pick up such 
coarse expressions? It must be among those par- 
venu people where you will go.” 

Harry laughed again, and crossing the room looked 


| idly out on the flowers that covered the window. 


“By the way, speaking of parvenues,” he said, 
suddeuly, “somebody is moving into the pretty 
house over the way.” 

Mamma roused up with a look of interest, and 
Harry went on. 

“TIT saw a van disgorging its contents before the 
door this morniug, and when I came home just now 


& Montmorenci once? It was clear that Harry might | a cab drove up, and au elderly lady, who looked 








like a sad invalid, was lifted out. Then there fof- 
lowed a young lady.” 

Harry stopped short at the last word with « curi- 
ous look in his face. Mamma did not notice it how- 
ever. 

“ How did they look?” she asked, eagerly. 
“As ifthey might be the owuers of the sort of 
things I saw in the van.” 

** What sort of things were they, Harry? You are 
so tantalizing!” 

Mamma leit her easy-chair, and, coming over to 
the bay-window, looked curiously at the Louse op- 
posite, . 

“ Well,” said Harry, “ old furniture, a massive old 
buffet that looked as if it might have held the silver 
of some colonial grandec, and a very curious, 
antique harp. The servant was lamen’ing because 
the faded green cover had been tern from it in the 
transfer.” 

Mamma’s lip curled slightly. 

© Artist people perhaps. 1 do think it’s too bad, 
after the pains we have all taken.to prevent Rhudo- 
dendron Terrace from being given over to people of 
that sort.” 

While mamma was speaking a carriage drove past, 
stopped at the house in question, the coachman de- 
ferentially opened the door, and a lady alighted— 
a slender, beautiful figure, uumistakeably a lady, 
as one could not fail to see even in so casual a 
glimpse. 

We all leaned forward with a curiosity which Iam 
afraid was far from being well bred, and ax we looked 
the lady suddenly turned her head, and we saw a fair, 
lovely profile as white and pure, said Harry after 
wards, as one of the waxen camellias in the bay- 
window. 

As our eyes met she averted hers instantly, and 
Harry drew back colouriug with shame. 

‘* What a set of inquisitive idlers she must think 

” 

‘“My dear boy—what nonsense! As if it mattered 
what she thought.” 

Mamma’s usually mellifluous tones were just a 
little sharpened. 

Harry said no more, but I noticed that he kept a 
watch over the door where the lovely visiou disap- 
peared, and that his face lengthened cousiderably 
when, as the day wore on, no uplifted curtains or 
other indication betrayed the arrival of the new 
tenants. 

Neither then nor afterwards did the old house 
ever hint at the life which went on within. Sullen 
and silent it gloomed by itself apart, and the sweet 
spriug days came and went, and the early summer 
beauty flushed all over Rhododeudron Terrace, and 
stilithe brick walls frowned, and the shutters were fast 
closed, and thedoors only opened uccasionally to give 
egress to the failing invalid, who was carefu lly led 
and sometimes half lifted, toa low and rather shabby 
pony phaeton; her daughter—we had found that it 
was her daugliter—and a stolid man-servant took 
their places by her side, aud the carriage rolled 
slowly away. 

All this reticence did not fail to awaken curiosity 
in Rhododendron Terrace, The servants gossipped 
in the kitchen, and the subject was gracefully tussed 
about in the parlour. 

Summer came on apace. Our little parlerres were 
gay with flowers. The pvor invalid, takiug her daily 
airing, lay back white and faiutly smiling as their 
perfume floated past. 

We had watched the sad. sight one morning, 
and mamma, furtively wiping away a tear, sighed 
out : 

“Poor thing! she won't take many drives more!” 

Harry uneasily cut the pages of a new maga- 
zine, his face growing very set and stern all the 
while. 

“ Mother,” he broke out, suddenly, ‘don't you 
think it’s somebody’s Christian duty to go aud see 
those poor people and offer them friendly kiuduess 
and sympathy ?” e 

The pretty pink fluttered in and out of mammas 
cheeks. Her lips quivered as she faltered: 

“We don't know anything about them, dear, but 


“ We kuow that one is soon to pass away by the 
same dark road which we must,all travel some day, 
and that sorrow and desolation wait for the other. 

Mania broke out crying audibly. Go, ts 

“ My dear Mrs, Mildmay,” said Daisy Maurice, 10 
her cold, sweet tones, “I am sure you distress youre 
self unnecessarily. “ Doubtless they have friends of 
their own—such people always have.” 

Harry gave her a shocked, indignant look. He 
might have said something barsh only just thea 
there was a clatter of wheels and the next instant % 
cry, so sharp, so full of pain and terror, that it weut 
to all our hearts. . 

We sprang to the window. The pony carriage lsd 
stopped at our neighbour's door. The widow wa 
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supported in the arms of the servant, and the young 
zirl was standing up in the carriage terror-stricker, 

“The poor woman is dying!” cried Harry, and 
the next insta»* ~e had left the room, 

Mamma siarted up, pale and trembling. 

“Get me a shawl, Mabel, quick,” she cried. 

“But, mamma ie 

“Don’t stop me. I must go. I ought to have 
g' ue before.” 

A rose-red flushed her cheeks, Her eyes were wet 
with tears. She caughta little breakfast shawl from 
my hands and ran out. 

Daisy Maurice came to the window. A look of 
cold surprise bardened her infantine features and 
made her usually lovely face almost ugly. 

“] didn’t know that Mrs, Mildmay was so very 
impulsive,” she said, then we were both silent, for 
a low, heart-broken sob from over the way arrested 
our attention, and the next moment we saw the life- 
less body of the poor iuvalid lifted from the carriage 
and borne tenderly into the house. Mamma followed, 
euprorting the weeping girl, and Harry held the door 
aside as if it had been a royal cortége. 

Hours passed. 

Mrs. Maurice had luncheon with me, waited with 
visible impatience for Harry’s return, and finally 
was driven home. 

The afternoon was waning when Harry came bur- 
riedly in. 

“Mamma is coming presently with Miss Hobart!” 
he said, in haste. 

I stared at him blankly. 

“She could not leave her there alone—bless her 
kind heart. Get the pink room ready, Mabel, and be 
good to her, won’t you?” 

Harry’s eyes looked dim, and he suddenly bent over 
and kissed me. 

“Of course I'll be good to her,” I said, with 
dignity, but I went away with a little twinge of 
jealousy, What charm had this Miss Hobart that she 
had so impressed my fastidious brother ? 

Miss Hobartcame. Her grief was so profound but 
so gentle in its manifestations that we were all of us 
'eeply moved, Ouly once she lost her self-control. 
Mamma asked her if there was anybody whom she 
would like to be sent for, and she answered, with a 
great burst of crying, that she hadn't a friend in 
the world, whereat mamma took her in her arms and 
ried too. 

We all went to the funeral. 

Mrs. Maurice opened her eyes wide when I told 
ber, and said that such things were so beautiful—so 
divine! She couldn’t admire them enough inother 
people, but she was really so afraid of stepping over 
the line that divided her class from the rest that— 
well—really—she hadn't the courage. 

Mama straightened up in that spirited fashion of 
hers that makes her look like a queen if she is only 
five feet one. 

“Miss Hobart is a lady,” she said, in acalm, grand 
way; “and her mother was a lady. I am not afraid 
o associating with them, Class distinctions are only 
tiade by men.” 

Daisy Maurice stared at her in incredulous astonish- 
weut; and as for me I was utterly dumb, No sach 
utterance was ever known to pass mother’s lips before, 

But I saw Harry’s eyes twinkle; and when Mrs. 
Maurice had gone he walked over and kissed mamma, 
then went quickly out. 

The funeral had been over a week when Miss 
Hobart joined us in the evening. She looked so 
sweet—so fair in her pallor and grief—there was 
“uch an indescribable loveliness in her whole air and 
sspect—that I couldn't blame Harry for having no 
‘yes for anybody but her after she entered the 

com. Isat silent and wondered whether mamma 
— how utterly charmed he was by the beautiful 
stranger, 

Miss Hobart had sat down on the sofa. Mamma 
legged her to come nearer the fire, for the evening 
was damp and cold, In changing her seat she came 
‘ace to face with a portrait on the wall. At first she 
grew deathly white, then a burning red flushed back 
to her cheeks, 

2 Who is that?” she asked, in a curious, low tone. 
, , That is my poor husbaud’s sister,” replied mamma. 
“A lovely face, isu’t it? Put your fect on this has- 
rer my dear. Emily was a beautiful girl, but she 
broke the hearts of ber friends by ameésalliance. She 
away with and married a poor music teacher. 
Her criends would never receive her again, and her 
portrait Was put away in an upper room; but after 
rr tery Gerziord die I had it brought down. Poor 
fore a Ifshe made a mistake she was cruclly punished 
Re ere had talked on for the sake of amusing her 
dsivtily eu guest, and as she talked she had been 
ead” rushing up the hearth with a little Turkish 
i now, she beheld Miss Hobart staudiug 

S4t, white and agitated. 
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“ Are you not Mrs. Mildmay ?” she stammered. 

“Surely. Iam Mrs.Mildmay. My first husband's 
name was De Gerzford,” said mamma, evidently 
thinking Miss Hobart out of her senses, 

“Was she——What was the name of that poor 
music teacher whom——” 

She was pointing to the portrait, a strange light in 
her white face, a new fire in her eyes, 

Mamma looked bewildered, Suddenly a thought 
flashed across her mind. 

“Good Heaven! Why didI not think? I knew 
your name was familiar, Do you know——” 

She paused, quite overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the revelation, 

‘Your husband's sister was my mother,” said Miss 
Hobart, tears raining down her pale cheeks. “ And 
you were so good to me. But you will not want me 
here any longer.” 

She turned and went blindly towards the door. 
In an instant Harry was beside her, his arm detaiu- 
ing her. 

“My darling! never shall you leave my heart and 
bene if I can keep you. Oh, if you will stay with 
me! 

Her beautiful eyes faltered up to his eager, wistful 
ones. 

His cause was won. 

* My precious boy! Iam so happy f sobbed mamn- 
ma. “ To think that the two last of the De Gerzfords 
should be united! And oh, how happy I aim that 
poor Emily went to Heaven from my arms. Ah! 
there must be joy there to-night.” 

There was joy below as we all nestled together, a 
glad, united family, ~ A. M. H. 








NOT FOR GOLD. 


“Janet's fortune! How much is it, mother?” 
said Ronald Mitchell as he carefully measured the 
anchovy for his boiled salmon. 

“How much, Ronald? Nothing less than the 
whole Crvss-me-loof estate, besides teu thousand 
pounds good money in the Bank of Scotland.” 

“ Too little,” replied Ronald, shaking his head iu a 
meditative manner. “I could not sell myself so 
cheap.” 

“But there is the lassie forbye ; she is not bad 
looking, and she is a careful housewife and a good 
Christian.” 

* Doubtless, mother, she is better than she’s 
bounie; but I know a girl worth ever so much more 
than Jaret McDonald.” 

“ Phat will be Bailie Johnson’s daughter ?” 

“You do uie too much honour ; I do not aspire to 
a woman six feet high, especially when her temper is 
of equal proportions,” 

“Well, Isabelle has a bad temper, but Jauet is 
different ; she has no vice, and——” 

“ No heart.” 

“She has plepty of money.” 

“ And no intellect.” 

“ But she has interest enough to send you to parlia- 
ment.” 

“T don’t want to go there, mother, and I do want 
my dinner, and you are taking away my appetite.” 

Ronald drew the moor-cock towards him and helped 
himself so liberally that Mrs, Mitchell may be ex- 
cused for altogether doubting the fact. Then there 
was a few minutes’ silence, which did not deceive 
Ronald; be knew it was the lull before the breaking 
of the storm. 

His mother’s attitude of indifference and listless- 
ness was all assumed; he was perfectly familiar 
with it, and knew—for none had better reason to 
know—what a proud, resolute spirit it hid. 

She was only hesitating now to open the subject 
which lay nearest her heart, because Ronald main- 
tained a neutrality of perfect silence, and she knew 
that ifshe began the dispute she gave him at the 
opeuing of the argument all the advantages which 
belong to the defendant. 

While she was hesitating a servant brought in a 
card aud gave it to her. 

“It is Wylie, Ronald,” she said; “you had bet- 
ter go and sve him.” 

“Why so, mother? I know nothing about the 
property. You and he have always managed 
it.. Besides, I have an engagement at half-past 
seven.” 

“But something must be done. Evory year the 
rents are decreasing. My iucome will soou be at 
starvation poiut.”’ 

Ronald looked up, aud smiled incredulously. 

“Ol, yes. I keep upanappearance of course, and 
I suppose I shall always be able to do that, for Lam 
not one of the foolish women who spend all they have. 
I have laid a little by to help the future; but what 
is to become of you?” 

“Heigh-ho! I havea good angel, I suppose.” 

“A goad wife would be more to the purpose, and 








if you would only marry Janet McDonald she would 
bring you a fine estate ; besides, she is a prudent 
lassie, and would help you to keep the gear well to- 
gether.” 

“ How do I know that Janet would have me?” 

“T have already spoken to her.” 

“1¢ was throwing words away, mother. If there 
is anything else I can please you in I shall be will- 
ing and obedient, but I dare not cast my life away 
—not for gold at least.” 

“Yet you are going to do it for a pretty face.” 

“You are mistaken. I have my price, I Suppose ; 
but neither land nor beauty is able to buy me.’ 

“The conceit of men is wonderful ; it passes the 
comprehension of women. Where are you going 
this evening ?” 

“To Mrs, Borley’s.” / 

“Tosce Miss Eve. Very well, Ronald. Remem- 
ber, if you decline to accept Janet McDenald as your 
wife I also decline to receive Eve Sorely as my 
daughter. I suppose the right of rejection is left 
to me as well as you.” 

“Not equally, mother. You cannot make Janet 
my wife; but I, by marrying Eve, can make her your 
daughter,” 

“T deny it, sir; for in auch a case you would uo 
longer be my son. Good-evening, sir.” 

“Mrs. Mitchell Victrix as usual,” said Ronald, 
laughing softly to himself, and slowly refilling his 
glass, “ Here isa new turnin affairs. I'must goand 
see what Eve says about it.” 

On his way there he tried not to think of the sub- 
ject—it perplexed and- annoyed him; but Eve had a 
way of letting sunlight into everything, aud what- 
ever she advised of course he would do. 

Eve, watching and listening in the shadow of the 
crimson draperies, heard the echoes of his long, 
swinging steps, and divined in them something new, 
even before sie saw the strange light in his usually 
merry eyes. 

“ What is the matter, Ronald? I do not believe lk 
shall call you ‘Sans Souci’ to-night; you look 
troubied.” 

“ You may call mo the ‘ Disiuherited Knight,’ for I 
think my trouble will amount to that.” 

“What have you been doing?” said Mrs. Sorley. 

“My sin is one of omission, madam. You sev, 
Mrs. Sorley, I am only a part of tio estate to my 
mother. She wants to invest me profitably, just as 
she does her other property. At present she gives 
me five hundred pounds a year; but if I refuse to 
carry out her-plaus she will withdraw the allowance 
Lam sure. Then what am I to do?” 

“ Ask Eve.” 

Eve met the questioning face with one of confi- 
dence. 

“Go to work, sir, and make five hundred pounds 
a year. I will marry you when you can earn three 
hundred pounds. What do you say to that?” 

“ That youare the wisest and loveliest and bravest 
little lady in Christendom.” 

And he faifly lifted her in his arms and kissed her. 

* Put me down, Ronald, and listen to what I say. 
You are six feet two inches high and strong as Her- 
cules. You never have uw headache, and are just 
twenty-two years old. ‘Disinherited!’ Pshaw! 
Your inheritance is in yourown keeping. The world 
is given to the children of men ; go into it, and take 
your portion.” 

Nothing strengtheusa man in trouble like the sym- 
pathy and help of the woman he loves. 

Konald went from Eve’s presence gifted with a de- 
fiuite purpose and an appointed task. The inward 
chauge had its outward evidences. It was percep- 
tible in his firm, rapid tread, which had lost its usual 
lazy swing, in the manser which he ascended the 
steps two and three at a time, aud in the impetuous 
way in which he fluug hat and gloves on the hall 
table, and entered his mother’s presence. 

She was half sitting aud half lying in a large 
easy-chair, lazily dipping her toast into a glass of 
mulled wine. 

But at Rouald’s entrance she parily turned her head 
aud said, in a sleepy manner: 

“ Your euergy is exhaustiug and unnecessary, 
Ronald; [I wish you would be more gentlentanly.” 

He tried to obey her as ho had always done, but 
he was too excited. 

Before he got half across the room he stumbled 
over a small ottoman, and then kicked it out of his 
way. 

O What is the matter with you, sir? What kind of 
company have you been in to bring such a riotous in- 
fluence back with you?” 

“TJ have been with two of the noblest women in 
the world, mother.” 

“Indeed! Lam sure I should never have thoughi 
so.” 

And the sneering accent was very perceptible. 

“I told you 1 was going to Mrs. Sorley's, and ° 
have been.” 
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about tho family. We will change tho subject, 


please.” - 

The habit of obedience was so strong that he re- 
mained silenat—if silence that. might be .called in 
which every attitude was eloquent with. resistance. 

“ The two Wilkies were here to-night. ‘J'ley wish 
you to join them in a fishing excursion to the Tros- 
achs,. I told tiem I was sure you world go.” 

“ You are mistaken, mother. I shall be better em- 

nloyed, I ho e.” 
. = Mitchell raised her eyes incredulously, but 
asked: 

“ How 2?” 

“| am going to.try and find some, work to do,” 

“ Work!” almost screamed his mother; “and.pray 
what can you do?” 

“Indeed, mother, very little; but IcanJearn. I 
have been tauglit nothing useful; my education is 
superficial, and no profession has, been given me. , I 
am not even fit ior a clerkship. I see, nothing be- 
fore me but manual labour, unless you. continue my 
allowance while 1 study law or medicine.” 

“You have begun at the wrong end, of yyour story, 
sir. Now be pleased to begin your argument. pro- 
perly, What led you to form this resolution ?” 

“Your remark this evening. You declared that if 
I married Miss Sorley I should no,longer be your 
son.” 

“ Quite correct.” 

“Then, asI am determined to marry, Miss Sorley, 
it becomes necessary for me; to decide upon some 
way of supporting her and myself.” 

“True; for you.can hardly expect me .to support 
ayoung woman I detest, As for continuing,your al- 
lowauce, I shall do no such thing.; I will give, youa 
mouth to reconsider your eonduct, and if at theend 
of it you still prefer this—this——” 

“Miss Sorley, mother?” 

“This girl, sir, you can take her, and go your 
own way. ‘That is all I have to eay, sir.’’ 

But it was easier to determine to work than to find 
the work to do, and, if it had not been for the strength. 
ening influence of Eve, Ronald woul@ perhaps, have 
become discouraged, 

The month drew to a close, and still no employ- 
ment had been found. 

“What shall I do,, Bright Eyes?” said Ronald, 
one evening. “It seems as if there was,no placein 
the work-a-day world for me,’ 

‘*Oh, yes, there is, only you have not found it yet. 
Do you know, Ronald, mamma and I have been 
talking of your going to London 2” 

The suggestion was not new tothe young man; his 
own heart had been giving him the same advice from 
the very first; and the subject once broached soou 
assumed a tangible form. 

It was thoroug!ly discussed and arranged for, and 
Ronald’s place taken ina steamer leaving two days 
before his month of grace expired, 

Durivg all his trals and preparations Ronald’s 
home—uever a hippy oue—had been becoming daily 
more uucomfortabie, His mother wearied him with al- 
ternate reproaches aud entreaties, and his friends 
pitied or abused, advised or laughed at him. Still, 
the last night he was to spend under his mother’s 


roof he made another effort at reconciliation. 
“T have a miserable head-ache to-night,” he said. 
“ Kiss me, mother, for the sake of old times,” 
‘Certainly, Ronald, if the kiss implies that you 
have recovered your seuses, and are willing to follow 


out my plaus for your welfare.” 

“I cannot give up Eve, mother. 
this!” ‘ 

“ You are old enough to. choose between us. If it 
is Miss Sorley, her kisses must suflice you.” 

“ At least, mother, shake hands.” 

“You are seutimental to-night—a thing I have 
no use in the world for. Obedience is the test of 
love.”’ 

“ Well, good-nigzht, mother.” 

* Good-night, sir.” 

And thus they parted, never more to meet in this 
world. 

Hard as his parting was with Eve it did not sadden 
him like the uunatural “ Good-night, sir,” of his 
mother. 

In the former there were love and hope and the pro- 
mise of a happy reunion. 

After Ronalu’'s departure Eve waited hopefully and 
happily for the good news she was sure would come, 
Nor did she wait in vain, 

In due time Ltonald had completed his legal studies 
and had commenced practice. 

For some time his business was small, but at the end 
of the fourth year he was making more than enough to 
claim the redemption of Eve’s promise. 

Mrs, Sorley accompanied her daughter to England, 
and lived many lappy years with the young couple. 
Ronald is always a warm defender of that. much- 
abused character, a mother-in-law, 


Forgive me 


“Vory well, sir; thatis enough... I am not curious | 


As years wore on the little vine-covered cottage 
in'the suburbs was added to and enlarged, until Mr. 
Mitchell’s handsome house and gardens, his thorough- 
bred horses and numerous servants, certainly afforded 
evidence of an.income vastly above tho five hundred 
pounds a year he refused to. accept as equivalent 
for manhood’s noblest.rights and privileges. 

Ronald is a portly middle-aged man now, and Eve, 
though still beautiful, has. lost the early bloom of 
youth ; but up and down the Jong walks, and 
through, the.shady arcades of elm and chestnut, 
beautiful boys and girls play,, walk,. or read, uncon- 
trolled by any element buta wise and patient love. 
For Ronald has still a sad remembrance .of,a home 
cheerless and loveless amid all its splendour, of a 
childhood unblessed by fairy lore or mother’s kisses, 
and of a youth in which everything, was to have 
been sacrificed for interest and ambition. 

Mrs. Mitchell still lives. If her heart ever softens 
towards her son she never suffers it to. make any 
sign. She is apparently as indifferent to his later 
honours as she was to his early struggles and trials. 
It is likely even that,she may outlive her, busy, 
hard-working son, whose brain and heart carry the 
cares and sorrows of many besides his own, for 

The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the soeket. 

Yet never has Ronald Mitchell regretted the day in 
which he chose love before land, and a true wife. in 
preference to ten thousand pounds. Ask him, to-day 
if he would'‘part with even one memory of the real 


and he. would answer proudly and confidently, ‘‘ Not 
for gold.” ALE: B. 








FACETIA. 


**Donty VARDEN’”’ bathing suits: are the latest 
novelties. 


this much of billings and _.cooings;——‘‘ Courting .iz 


under a rock at the fut of a mountain, and rundown 
by the hill side by side, singing sand dansing and 
spattering each other, eddying and frothing and 
cascading, now hiding under bank, now full of,san 
and now full of shadder,; till byemby: tha jine, and 
than tha go slow.” 


took place at a theatre we give on oral authority : 
A. gentleman seated in the stalls who was afflicted 
with remarkably long ears overheard the jocular re- 
marks of a neighbouring young man to. another, 
which were by far too londly expressed... ‘The pro- 
prietor of the ears turned round thereat sharply and 
said, “ Sir, it is true my ears are very large indeed 
for a man, but yours are very small indeed for a. 
donkey.” 

CouRTSHIP EXTRAORDINARY.—Liszh,. the cele» 
brated pianist, fell in love with a jewdller’s dangh- 
ter. A Prague journal thus describes the courtship : 
—‘‘ One morning the jeweller, coming to the point 
with German frankness, said to Liszt, ‘ How do. you 
like my daughter?’ ‘Sheisanangel.’. ‘ Whatdo 
you think of marriage?’ ‘I think so well of it that 
Ihave the greatest possible inclination to it.’ ‘ What 
would you say to a fortune of three million francs ?’ 
‘T would willingly accept it.’ ‘ Well, we understand 
each other. My daughter pleases you; you please 
my daughter; her fortune is ready—be my son-in- 
law!’ ‘With all my heart.’ The marriage was 
celebrated the following week.” 

How To Go To SteEep.—A scientific journal tells 
us ‘how to go to sleep.” Itsays : ‘ Very few per- 
sons can count a hundred and find themselves 
awake; but should this happen repeat the dose 
until cured.”’” Mr. Nubbins couldn’t sleep well, so 
he tried this counting cure. He counted one. hun- 
dred, and was still awake; then he counted the 
same hundred backwards, and was not asleep ; then 
he began in the middle of one hundred and counted 
each way at the same time, and this didn’t throw 
him into the arms of Morpheus.- Then he repeated 
the dose, and counted about seventy-five thousand, 
he thinks, which didn’t send him to the land of Nod 
even; so he just got indignant, and turned overand 
went to sleep without any more to-do about it, 

PuzzuIne.—In a trial at Winchester we are as- 
sured a witness was recently called who interlarded 
his accounts of a conversation he had had with so 
many expressions of “says I’’ and “‘ says he” that 
he was hardly intelligible. The counsel, failing to 
make the witness comprehend the form in which he 
was wanted to make the statement, the Court took 
him in hand, with the following result :—‘* My man, 
tell us exactly what passed.” ‘* Yes, my lord, cer- 
tainly; I said I should not have the pig.” ‘ Well, 
what was his answer ?” “ He said that he had been 
keeping the pig for me, andthat he——” “ No, no, 





he did not say that—he could not have saidit. He 


life which commenced, for him with, that decision, | 


BILLINGS AND CoorInas.—Mr, Josh Billings,says: 
like 2 little springs ov soft water thatsteal out from, 


Trr ror Tat.—The following aneadote of what: 








spoke in the first person.” ‘No, I was the first 
person that spoke, my lord.’’- “ I mean this—don’t 
bring in the third person—repeat his exact words,” 
“ There was no third person; my lord, only him and 
me.” “ Look here, my good fellow, he did not cay 
he had been keeping the pig, heisaid ‘I have been 
keeping it.’” “ I assure you, my lord, there was no 
mention of your lordship at all. Weare on tivo 
different storiesymy lord, ‘There was no third per- 
son, and if anything had been said about your lord. 
ship I must have heard it.” 
THE FORCE OF OBSHRVATION.: 

An old man of very ancient physidgnomy, answer. 
ing: to the name of Jacob Wilmot, was ‘brought to 
the police court. His. clothes looked as. though 
they might have been bought second-hand in his 
youthfal:prime, for tiey.had suffered more from 
rubs of the world than the proprictor himself, 

“* What business?” 

“ None; I am a traveller.” 

* A vagabond, perhaps ?” 

“Yoware notfar wrong... Travellers and, yagn- 
bonds are:about the samething,,. The,difference is 
that the latter travel without money and the former 
without brains.” 

“ Where have you, travelled?” 

** All over the country.” 

“For what purpose ?” 

“ Observation.” 

** What have you observed ?” 

“A little to commend, much, to. censure, ana:s 
gveat deal to laugh at.” 

“ Humph! what do you commend)?” 

“A handsome woman who will stay at. home, an 
eloquent preacher who. will preach shartgsermons, a 
g writer who will not write: top much, and a fool- 
ish man who has sense enough to hold his tongue.” 

“© What do you censure ?” 

“ A man that marries a girl for her fine clothing, 
a youth who studies medicine while he has the use oi 
his hands, and the people who wiil eloct a,drunkar) 
ta office.” 

' * What do you laugh at?” 

“I laugh’at'a man who-expects his position to 
command the’ respect which his persanal,’ qualifica- 
tions and qualities do not merit,’ 

He was dismissed. 

A Violan Story.—A southern paper, relates * 
story of the snagging of a steamboat,, with th¢ 
owner on board, who was very fond of playing on 
the violin, The captain, pilot, and engineer, were 
playing cards one day, when her bow struck a snag, 
with @ foree that knocked a hole in her as_ big as a 
hogshead. Theshock upset the faro bank and those 
who were gathered around it, and caused a general 
confusion and consternation among all except the 
owner, who, having righted his chair, recommenced 
his tune where he left off,’and went ‘on as though 
nothing had happened, “ She’s a-sinking!”’ shouted 
an Arkansasanan, dressed. in a hickory dark coat, 
who was making his way out of the cabin. with» 
pair of saddle-bags on-:his arms,. “ Tomahawk mo 
if she ain’t sinking,.sure!’’ Tho owner heard it, but 
fiddled away as unconcernedly as Neroatthe burning 
of Rome. “ Run the‘ Buzzard’ ashore, if you can,” 
shouted the captain. The startling wonds néachod 
the ear of the owner, but he continued towaw away. 
The passengers ran.to him and bawled out—‘‘ Do 
you know the boatis snagged?” ‘*I'suspacted some- 
thing of the kind,” coolly answered; the owner, as 
he laid his left ear to the violin, 4 /a Ole Bull, and 
appeared perfectly enchanted with higjown strains. 
“She'll be lost in five minutes,” continued the pas- 
sengers.. ‘ She’s been a losing concern; these five 
years,” replied the owner, as he; drew; most, excru- 
ciating tones from his fiddle, “I can feel her 
settle,” said a passenger. “I wish she would settle 
with me for what I have lost by her, beforashe go:s 
down,” was the owner’s reply as his right hand 
moved backwards over the fiddle. “ But why don’t 
you speak to the captain, and give him orders what 
to do in the emergency ?’’ asked one of the passen- 
gers. ‘“ Interfering with the officers of a boat is 4 
very delicate matter,” ere | and quietly remarked 
the owner as_he still sawed away. Thea boat ca- 
recned over, and the next moment the cabin was {ail 
of water. The “ Buzzard,” together with her cargo 
and machinery, proved a total loss. The officers, 
crew, and passengers saved themselves: by means of 
a. yawl, and the owner swam ashore with his fiddle 
under his right arm and the bow in his mout. 
This wasn’t half a fiddler. Any respectable Englis 
fiddler would have sat down, and begun again 02 
the bank at. the last note at which he left off. 

WINDING UP THE CLOCKS. 

One of our economic Ministers (says a contempo 
rary) recently arrived on his mission ata public de- 
partment @ few seconds after the nominal hou: for 
the commencement of business, entered the tirst 
room in @ long passage, and there: beheld a well- 
dressed youth, who, with his back to: the fire, was 
calmly perusing a morning paper. 

* Alone?” inquired the Mintster. 

“ Ya-as,” replied the sole tenant of the offite. 
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“Not much to do, I suppose? . Plenty of time to 
read the papers, I see.” 

“Ya-as, plenty. I can always do my work here 
twenty minutes.” 

«Qh, you ean, can you? Has Mr. —— come?” 
naming the head of the department, 

« ] believe not,” replied the newspaper student. 

«“ Which is his room, may I ask?” pursued the 

inister. 

a 5 on the right, along the passage,” answered 

outh. 

tae dither the Minister repaired, and when the head 
of the department arrived the latter was after the 
first greetings informed that’ it was clear there was 
ample room for a reduction of the clerkly staff. The 
departmental head protested that he really had not 
men enough to get through the work, 

“Oh,” quoth the economist, ,“‘1 know better than 
that. Why, not ten minutes ago one of them told 
me he had plenty of time to read the papers; and 
could get: through his work here in twenty minutes.” 

The under-secretary ‘protested that no clerk in the 
place could say so truly. 

“Then come and see him,’’ said the Minister, 

As they went along the passage they met.the youth 
in question. 

“Did you not tell me, sir,” demanded the right 
hon. gentleman, “that yon had plenty:of ‘time to 
read the papers ?” 

“| did,” was the reply. 

“ And that you could do all the work in twenty 
minutes ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“There,” said the Minister, triumphantly, itis 
clear your. staff must be reduced, Mr. ——,’’ 

“ But,” stammered) the. head of the. department, 
“] do not know this ‘gentleman’; heis not a clerk 

Te eg 

“Qlerk here!” replied'the youth, in -dn-injured 
tone; ‘I should think not, indeed! I come.once a 
week in the mornings to wind and regulate, the 
clocks!” 

And he stalked off in dudgeon, leavingthe.econo- 
nical Cabinet. Minister to enjoy the«joke-as: he 
night. 


in 





Tax VOLUNTEER Visir TO BenGium.—The ar- 
rangements for the English Volunteers’ visit to 
Belgium are going on with spirit. The Belgium 
railway companies are very willing to make liberal 
allowances for the transporvof their military guests 
from Ghent to Brussels, and it seems that, first+ 
class return tickets can be.had for.a guinea.. This 
is reasonable enough to make the affair very. 
popular. 

INTERESTING. RELICs.-Some valuable anti- 
quities have been dug up at Rome, in making the 
foundations for a new house. ‘They consist of a 
mosaic pavement in: excellent preservation, with 
fragments of a wall, decorated with frescoes, also in 
good condition. A short*time before; a quantity of 
bronze utensils, horses’ bits, coins, and marble in- 
scriptions had been found. upon thesite of the: new- 
Ministry of Finance, All these interesting relics 
will be added to the collection at the capitol. 

HELIOAUTOGRAPHIC PRINTING.—A new indus- 
trial art, uncer the name of ‘“ helioautographic 
printing,” the invention of M. Josz, is now attract- 
ing attention in Paris. This*process is said to-en- 
able an artist to make his own designs and draw- 
ings, to print from them upon photographic paper, 
and reproduce the same upon lithographic stone, so 
as to obtain impressions of his own work, in the 
minutest details, independent: of the engraver or 
lithographic draughtsman. 

EARTHQUAKE NEAR New Yorx.—A. veritable 
earthquake was felt on the 11th of July in the 
vicinity of New York city, in Westchester county, 
and on Long Island. The shock is reported at the 
beginning to have been similar to that of a piece of 
artillery or heavily laden cart driven rapidly over 
frozen ground. It seemed to come from the south 
and roll away towards the north. It was sufficiently 
loud to awaken nearly all the sleepers, to cast down 
piles of coals in:cellars, to shake the crockery in 
the rooms, and to give'a very perceptible vibration 
to the houses, 

m..- INTERESTING Mrpau.—Tho director of the 

erlin Museum purchased, the other day, a gold 
medal, smaller than @ sovereign, for the considerable 
= of 1,600 francs. On one side is the head of 
j arcus Brutus, imperator, and on the other that of 
— Brutus, first consul, according to the inscrip- 
rae on the medal itself. This medal wasno doubt 
—— says the Gazette de Cologne, soon after 
ba attle of Philippi, which overthrew the trium- 
i and the ancient Roman Republic, and set up 

‘euewempire. If this coin is unique the price 
given for it is not remarkably high. 

i, COVERY OF AN OLD PuLrit.—A famous pulpit 
all tarble, the work of Giovanni Pisano, and speci- 
the teferred to by-Vasari, had disappeared from 

cathedral of Pisa, and was supposed to have 








been destroyed in the fire which happened there in 
the year 1596. A wood-carver, named Guiseppe 
Fontana, has, however, succeeded in disproving the 
supposed destruction. After a long search he has 
found nearly the whole of the parts of the pulpit; 
some amidst heaps of rubbish in the churchyard, 
others beneath the portico and in the vaults. All 
the statues, bas-reliefs, and capitals have been 
found ; nothing, in short; is missing but the enta- 
blattire and the base. The work is to be immedi- 
ately. put together, made good, and replaced, 





THE GOLD-FINGERED BRAHMIN. 
A HINDOO TALE, 





A- Famous merchant, who had made 
A fine estate by honest trade 
With foreign countries, by mischance 
(The failure of @ firm in France 
And several, cargoes lost at sea) 
Became as poor as poor could be; 
Of all his riches saving naught, 
Except, indeed, the pleasing thought 
Of generous deeds in better days, 
Which some remembered to his praise. 
Of these, a Brahmin, who had known 
The merchant ere his wealth had flown; 
And how he helped the sick and poor, 
Entered, one day, his open door, 
And said, “ My friend! I know you well ; 
Your former state; and what. befell— 
That all was losty:and well I know 
Your noble life, and fain would show 
(Since I have power—Heaven be adored !) 
How all your wealth may be restored: 
Now please attend: Whene’er you see. 
A Brahmin who resembles me 
In looks and dress (and such a one 
Will enter here at set of sun) 
Just strike him: on the forehead—thrice ; 
And, lo! his fingers; in a trice, 
Will turn to solid gold!. Of these 
Cut off as many as:youplease: 
(The ten will make a goodly sum), 
And thus the Brahmir form will come 
Whenever you have need of gold. 
Consider well what I have toldJ’’ 
With this the Brahmin wentiaway, 
And, sure enough, at close of day, 
A stranger, like the other, came— 
So like, indeed, he seemed: the same— 
And sat him down ; and, quick as thought, 
The blows are struck, the charm is wrought, 
And all his fingers turn to gold ! 
Oh, wondrous sight!—And now behold 
The happy merchant rich once more 
As inhis thrifty days of yore! 
A barber, curious to know 
Whence all this sudden wealth might flow, 
By watching, morning, noon, and night, 
The magic brahmin brought to light ; 
At least; he thought beyond a doubt, 
He’d found the golden secret out; 
And straight he called three Brahmins in, 
And bade them sit: “ For so I'll win,” 
The fellow reasoned, “ thrice as much 
As if a single man I touch; 
The more the men the more the gold ! 
T’ll have as -much:as’[ can hold 
In all my pockets, ata blow!” 
But when he struck the Brahmins, lo! 
They turned not into golden ores, 
But turned—the barber out of doors! 
And, angry at his scurvy trick, 
Each beat him soundly with a stick ! 
MORAL, 
To all who read this'pleasant tale « 
The barber’s fate may serve to teach 
How sadly imitators fail 
Who aim at things beyond their a ! 
.G.S. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_— 


To Preserve LEMons.—Lemons may be kept for 


any length of time by varnishing them over witha 
solution of shellac in spirit of wine. 

ImmersinG THE FEET 1n HoT Water.—Remem- 
ber never to have the foot-bath so hotas to occasion 
a disagreeable sensation ; this would drive the: blood 
tothe head, instead of drawing it from it. If pos- 
sible, when bathing the feet, have a warm bath for 
the hands also; the object being to bring the heat to 
the extremities. 

To Prevent Leap Porson.—Workers in lead 
should wash their hands frequently in a strong de- 
coetion of oak bark, wear short hair, and, during 
work, cloth caps. The hands should becleansed and 
the mouth well rinsed with cold water before eating. 
The food should contain a large proportion of fat, 
and milk should be taken in large quantities. 








CLEANING SinK.—Use potato-water for all 
colours and kinds; gratethem into cold spring water, 
say a large potato to every quart of water, of which 
five or six wil! do for acouple of dresses. If for very 
light silk, pare the potatoes ; if any way dark, merely 
wash them clean. The pan ef whiter must not be 
stirred in the least for forty-eight hours; then very 
slowly and steadily pour off the clear liquor, but 
not a particle of the sediment, into.an open vessel 
—a bath, or such like; dip the pieces-ot silk into 
this liquid up and down a few times, without the 
least creasing them, then wipe them on a fiat table 
with a clean towel, first one side then tho other. It 
is good to hang each one as dipped upon a line to 
allow the drops to drain off a little before wiping. 
Have a damp cloth to cover them in till all is 
done ; then iron one way, on the soiled side. It as- 
tonishes one to.see how nice a dress looks done in 
this manner, 





STATISTICS. 


County Courts:—A quarter of a century has 
elapsed, since, the, establishment, of, the. County , 
Courts in England and in Wales. In that time 
there have been 17,300,036 plaints entered. A large 
proportion of the causes are settled at once, but 
there were 9,758,186 which were tried, or in which 
judgment was entered ; there were only 21,949 in 
which @ jury was required. ‘I'he sums for which the 
plaints were entered amounted to 46,203,954. 

SeAMEN’s Remirrances.—In tho year 1871 3,207 
money orders were issued at foreign ports.to sea- 
men, payable at ports inthe United Kingdom. The 
orders were for the payment of sums amounting to- 
gether to 39,158/.. At Havre 703 orders. were issued . 
for payment in this country of sums amounting to 
9,2521.; at Hamburgh, 566 orders for 7,976l.; at 
Rotterdam, 391 orders for 5,300/.; at Antwerp, 417 
orders for 4,996l. ; at Dunkirk, 280 orders for 2,535/.; 
at Bremerhaven, 153 orders-for 2,2011..; at Amster« 
dam, 142. orders’ for 2,1144.; at Marseilles, 118 
orders for 1,146. The other ports show smaller - 
amounts, going down to one order issued at*Para 
fon payment of 10/7. in this kingdom, and one at 
Arphange for 28s, The British Consuls issue the 
orders, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A.wInbow.to the memory pf.Sir.John Herschel 
is about to be erected in Hawkhurst Church, Kent. 

New Lames ror OLp Onss--In reply to-an in- 
quiry, the master of the Mint has written a letter 
statingthat worn-out silver coin -can be exchanged 
for new at the Bank of England and its. branches. 

Srr RicHarpD WALLACE has, itis said, offered to 
erect fifty drinking-fountains in the city of Paris, 
and has sent. photographs of the model prepared for 
the purpose to the Municipad Council. 

A curious directory is announedd, consisting in 
alphabetical order, since 1848, of fll persons who 
have been declared bankrupt, separated from their 
wives, or condemned by the courts. 

AGE AND MaAgrriace.—From statistics a con- 
temporary. says it appears to. him—1l. hat,one- 
seventh part of the femaleswho marry in England 
are married between the agesiof fifteen and twenty. 
Yes, but what becomes of the other six-sevenths 
parts of her ? 

Ture has been a large vein of what is believed 
by:some to be gold, but which is supposed: to be a 
superior kind of. copper, discovered within four 
miles of Kinsale, at a place called Bellinspittle. 
There has been a guard of police placed over the 
quarry in which it has been found. 

Tue drum of a column from the Temple of 
Ephesus—the most massive specimen of that fa- 
mous edifice which has yet been received in this 
country—arrived at the British Museum on the 2nd 
instant. The immense case, which had to be drawn 
by ten horses, caused, great excitement among all 
the museum visitors. 

ToroGRaPHY AND ANTIQUITIES OF PARIS.—A 
few years before the fall of the Empire, Baron 
Haussmann commenced the eompilation of a com- 
plate history, geological, topographical, and anti- 
quarian, of the: city of Paris, and ten or eleven 
volumes, containing the topography of old Paris, 
the history of. important manuscripts, and the 
geology of the Seine, were published: before the 
breaking out of the war. It is now proposed to 
complete the work, which, it is estimated, will make 
forty or more volumes, and cost between three and 
four thousand pounds. The mass of materials is 
very large, as the work is to include, in addition to 
the topography and history of the city, the seals, 
arms, insignia, liveries, and other memorials from 
the earliest date to the present day. It is highly 
creditable to the authorities, who, surrounded with 
difficulties of all kinds, thus find time and money 
for the completion of historical and artistic records 
like the work in question. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss H. (Milleen).—Declined with thanks. 

A Reaper.—Attention will he es to any letter you 
may send, provided it contains full particulars. 

Ross must state herage. The young man is anxious 
to know whether she is budding or in full bloom. 

J.S§.—You should inquire of the booksellers in Fleet 
Street, Strand, and that neighbourhood. 

J.G.H.—You should make a personal application to 
the office of the Swedish Embassy on the subject. 


Lexicon.—The statement is by far too indefinite, and 
must be considerably amended before it can receive far- 
ther attention, 

Hegruzisanu.—No charge is made. You should write out 
your wishes in as precise and definite a manner as you 
can, and send that writing to the Editor. 

Exuna M.—The remedies for pimples on the face are & 
fair amount of out-door exercise, aud medicine suitable 
to the constitution to be obtained of a chemist. 

James L. and Cuaries A.—The letter is so carelessly 
written and so badly worded and spelled that the ladies 
vould not have anything farther to say on the subject. 

A Constant SunscripEr.—We have often said we do not 
publish the names of the residences of individuals. Those 
about which you inquire are well known, and can be readily 
found in the Lordou Directory. 

E. F.—The word “good” in the communication you 
have made us is so exceedingly relative aud indefinite 
that it will be necessary for you to state your views with 
much greater precision, 

E. B. B.—1.—You must depend on that native wit 
whioh attaches itself peculiarly to those who have been 
really smitten by love. 2- The baptismal rite has nothing 
whatever to do with the claims of individuals to legacies 
properly bequeathed to them. 

A Butcner’s Bor.—We think we are correct in saying 
that the fustest trotting time on record is one mile in two 
minutes fifteen seconds and a quarter. This feat was 
recently accomplished by a horse named “ Jo Elliott,” 
over the Mystic Park Course, Boston, U.S. 

Oxrsan.—The art with which you desire to become ac- 
quainted is best learned by serving an apprenticeship to 
a respectable person whose skill has been endorsed by 
the practical success which has attended his manipula- 
tions. 

T. F.—It is of no mr ey by whom the indenture 
of apprenticeship was drawn. The deed having been pro- 
perly worded and signed will render the apprentice liable 
to punishment by a magistrate if the apprentice wilfully 
neglect to fulfil his engagements. 

Cuas. h.—We are afraid we can do nothing for you in 
the matter. The early bird catches the worm. Industry 
like virtue is its own reward, and so forth. What your 
neighbour does can be done by you if, which we doubt 
not, you equal him in enterprise and perseverance. 

Ex1za B.—The cuckoo we believe is seldom heard in 
Eneland after theend of June. ‘There is said to be truth 
in the old rhyme 

“ The first cock of hay 
Frightenus cuckoo away.” 

CoLtLErN Bawn.—The growth as a rule continues as 
long as there is vitality in the human frame. No doubt 
it may be almost imperceptible, but in the shape of change 
and renewal it is always going on. Length should be dis- 
tinguishel from growth. It is seldom that sufficient 
length is attained to satisfy human vanity—an incon- 
venieut length is never reached. 

Pictnper (Glasgow).—Free or assisted passages are not 
granted to persons in your condition of life. You should 
rive the question of emigration a very serious consice- 
ration. Ot course plumbers and gasfitters find their chief 
employment in populous towns. There are thousands in 
Old Exvland who would materially improve their condi- 
tion by emigrating—there are some who had better stay 
where they are. 

Usa (Wolverhampton).—An apprentice can marry if 
ne has attained the age of fourteen, if he has the consent 
of his parents, and if the marriage is contracted ina 
building duly registered for that purpose; twenty-one 
days’ notice having been previously given in the form 
prescribed by law, which form ean be ascertained upon 
spplication to the registrar of marriages for the district 
ta which tLe parties reside. 

NELLI£ and Minit (Cork).—Though affectionate hearts 
are priceless they cannot constitute the only qualification 
in a husband, although they may do ina wiie. Many a 
man will toil years and years—indeed his life through— 
and will feel amply rewarded if he finds nothing more in 





his wife than a true, loving heart, the existence of which 
can be made manifest in those thousand little amenities 
which combine to make a home sacred and happy. These 
a loving woman cau reuder almost witheut effort. But 
her nature, because it is the complement of a man’s 
nature, looks for and expects from him a different sort of 
devotion and a less passive manifestation of love. There- 
fore if man lacks manual or mental skill, or be de- 
ficient in ability, supposes that he may rely exclusively 
ou his affectionate disposition, he is likely, even though 
he be wealthy, to find out his mistake some day. A 
woman is endowed with so much sensitiveness that in the 
companion of her life she expects that quality to be sup- 
plemented bya certain amount of mesking capability and 
tone force. She isable to link herself inseparably not 
even with her child nor with a nature as feminine as her 
own. Persistently as she may inculcate by example the 
virtues of patience and endurance she is disappoiuted if 
in the object of her choice the combative qualities are so 
dormant that not even a matter of principle ora sense 
of injustice will arouse them. To be happy she must be 
able to be conscious that in her husband she has dis- 
covered another kind of strength than that which she 
has—a strength which invites her to lean upon him in 
the times of her weakness, although in a wonderful 

she is often one of the sources of the strength upon whic 
she finds repose. ‘ Nellie’ and “ Minnie” are quite 
right to ask for an affectionate heart, but if they reflect 
they will find that they would wish that this may not be 
the only trait in their husbands’ characters. 


THE BACHELOR CRONIES. 
Friend Tom, the crows have tracked your 


brow, 
And Time has bent your frame ; 
Your step, that was Apollo's, now 
Is just a trifle lame ; 
The hand'that had the vice’s grip— 
Your only vice, [ know— 
Now lets my digits weakly slip 
Your honest fingers through. 


But we were boys together, Tom, 
And grew and fought and loved, 
And through life’s early weather, Tom, 
True heart companions proved. 
We played at tops and mumble-pegs, 
We ran away from school, 
And often bared our little legs 
For duck eggs in the pool. 


You stuck to me like teasels, Tom ; 
For you this arm would fight ; 

We'd hooping-cough and measles, Tom, 
Together, as was right ; 

Were whipped by the same teacher, Toi ; 
Both loved the self-same maid ; 

Were lectured by one preacher, ‘Tom, 
And went to the same trade. 


Togethor joined our purses, Tom ; 
‘Together shared lite through ; 

We bet on the same horses, Tom ; 
Alike we Voted too. 

We should have married sisters, Tom, 
But each the mitten won ; 

Perhaps it saved us blisters, Tom, 
This going life alone. 


Thus hand-in-hand we wandered, Tom, 
As twins in soul should do ; 

The same life problems pondered, Tom, 
The same things doubted too. 

We've tried to live like men, ‘Tom, 
And ever do the right ; 

Of course we've erred, but then, Tom, 
"Twas want of inner light. 


We know a little valley, Tom, 
Down in the willow grove : 
When Time shall utter “ tally,” Tom, 
And we are called above, 
There, side by side, we'll slumber, Tom, 
In reverent hope for grace, 
Among the chosen number, ‘Lom, 
That see the Muster’s face. F. J. O. 


BELLA, eighteen, tall, pretty, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be fond of home, and able to keep a 
wife comfortably, 

Craire, twenty-three, blue eyes, golden hair, a blonde, 
and of domesticated habits ; would like to marry a nice 
young man about her own age. 

Tom W. (Derbyshire), twenty-five, dark and handsome. 
Respondent must be pretty, able to play the piano, and 
have a little money. 

Rupo.en, twenty-five, 5ft. 9in., very fair, and in a good 
position. Respondent must be pretty, and about twenty- 
one. 

LisettE, twenty-three, tall, domesticated, and fond of 
children. Would like to marry a tall young man about 
her own age. 

Fanny, eighteen, rather short, fair complexion, and 
is wel! educated ; wishes to correspond witha young man 
in the Royal Navy. 

Haguist, twenty-one, medium height, loving and af- 
fectionate, would like to correspond with a young man 
about wwenty-five; a tradesman preferred. 

Haroy, twenty-three, rather short, dark complexion, 
and is a printer. Respondent must not be over twenty 
and fond of children. 

BE 1A, nineteen, tall, pretty, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tail, haudsome, and about twenty- 
three. 

EHusuintr, eightecn, tall, pretty, and has an income. 
Respoudent st be in a good position and not ever 
twenty-two. 

Bitiy, twenty-five, 5ft. Siu., fair complexion, and a 
mechanic, Respondent must not be under twenty and 
loving. 

Jn0x &., thirty, tall, stout, huudsome, dark moustache, 

+ Respondent —wust be tall, pretty, and uot 
over twenty-six. “CLT ION 

Mera, twenty-6i¥, tall, haSasome, and fond of home 
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and children, wishes to eennnt with a young man 
who is handsome, loving, and able to make a wife happy ; 
a tradesman preferred. / 

Avrrep C., twenty-four, rather short, dark complexion. 
sor am must be pretty, domesticated, and not under 

wenty. 

Axs B. F., twenty-nine, rather short, rosy cheeks, 
loving and domesticated. Respondent inust not be under 
thirty, dark, handsome, fond of home and children ; an 
officer in the Navy preferred. 

Water S., twenty-four, tall, dark, handsome, and of 
an independent position. Respondent must be about 
his own age, tall, pretty, and have no objection to go 
abroad, 

Jabez, thirty, tall, dark moustache, a widower with 
one child, anda tradesman. Respondent must be about 
twenty-eight, loving, make a good wife, and able to cook 
a dinner. 

Pinx, twenty, blue eyes, light-brown hair, pretty, 
and welleducated. Respondent mast be about twenty 
three, tall, handsome, of a loving disposition, and have 
a good income. 

AmeLiA, thirty, medium height, rather stout, pretty, 
well educated, in a good position and loving. Respon. 
dent must be a sober, respectable man in an independent 
position. 

A. 0. D., twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark-brown eyes, fair 
eomplexion, loving, anda lesman’s son. Respondent 
must beabout nineteen, tall, dark, good figure, and well 
educated. 

Bossr S., twenty-four, 6ft., dark hair and eyes, in a 
good position and has expectations. Respondent must be 
tall, pretty, domesticated, able to look after his home, 
and not under twenty. 

Jnuoy, twenty-four, short, rather stout, dark mous. 
tache, and able to keep a wife. Respondent must bes 
servant about nineteen, thoroughly domesticated and 
fond of children. 

Jang, nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, auburn 
hair, and of domesticated habits. Would like to corres. 
pond with a tall, handsome young mau, who has a little 
business of his own- 

Prissy, nineteen, ave: height, considered hand- 
some, domesticated, fond of home and childrea. Bespon- 
dent must be fair, in a good position, and be about 
twenty-two. 

E. 8. F., nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, loving, 
good pianiste, well educated, and would have no objec. 
tion to living in France. Respondent must not be under 
twenty-one, tall, handsome, loving ; he must be iu a good 
position. 

Lucy S., twenty-two, medium height, good looking, 
loving, and of parents of independent position ; wishes 
to marry a steady young man who is not over twenty-six, 
haudsome, loving, intelligeat, aud not object to going 
—_ 5it dark-b; 

Lotta, twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., -brown eyes, 
chesks, well educated, and the only daughter of a trades 
man ; would like to correspond with a young man who is 
handsome, and not more twenty-five ; a tradesman 
preferred. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


M. M.is responded to by—“Emily G.,” tall, pretty, 
dark eyes, cheerful disposition, loving, fond of thildres 
and domesticated. 

Davip C. by—‘‘ Rose G.," twenty, a brunette, affection. 
ate, domesticated and very fond of music. 

H. C. by~—“ Nellie,” rather tall, golden hair, blue eyes, 
daughter of a leading tradesman. 

Groraiz by—* George,” dark hair, hazel eyes, hand- 
some, loving, fond of home and children. 

G. 8. by—* Pollie,” tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of 
children, and affectionate. 

Queen ov May by—“ J. D.,” twenty-two, tall, fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, would make a loving husband and has 
all the qualities required. 

M. W, by—‘ J. B.,” twenty-one, tall, dark complexion, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, a native of Nottinghamshire, and 
a sailor, fond of children, 

James by— Lizzie,” twenty-two, tall, dark hair, gray 
eyvs, well educated, domesticated, fond of home, of a 
loving disposition and wishing to go abroad. 

Auraur by—* Lizzie 8&.," nineteen, tall, dark hair, 
blue eyes, pretty, well educated, and able to keep a home 
comfortable. 

Tuomas H, by —“ Rose A.," eighteen, nice look- 
ing, rather dark, very affectionate, would make a good 
wife. 

Rupert by—“ Eve,” seventeen, tall and graceful, has 
long golden hair, large blue eyes, fair complexion, 
is well educated, good and gentle, has a small annuity, is 
fond of home and music. 
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